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UDIIC arket tne Ca Ing 
HAVE been studying the PEM Tre! oe similar to those used for ice 
markets of Springfield, O, | Seer re eee | cream. Each carrier has a 
writes our good friend, | small wire handle like a bucket 


handle. The package is a great 
improvement over the old 
method of requiring the pur- 
chaser to bring a dish or 
bucket. I cannot describe the 
flavor except to state that a 
slight acid taste is apparent. 
Its consistency is _ slightly, 
frothy, which would indicate 
that it had undergone a beating 
process. 


W. E. Curley of Maryland. 
Nearly everybody markets at | 
either the public or private 
markets in this Ohio town, 
marketing being as much a 
feature of home life as going 
to church or sending the chil- 
dren to school. Heretofore, I 
always thought Baltimore had 
a market system as good as 
could be devised, but for real 
convenience and completeness, 
little Springfield can give Balti- 
more pointers on the market 


Homemade Pork Products 





The next stall that appeals 

















question. ~ ——— to me is presided over by the 
In the first place, there are Every Market Trader Looks Forward to the Season for Sweet Corn little pork butcher. He assured 
two market buildings, one pri- my wife and me that if we 


vately and one municipally owned. The city market house is 50x400 would try his sausage once, we would return shortly for more; and he 
feet and is three stories high, the second and third floors being used was right. Better fresh sausage I have never tasted. Certainly he is 
as offices of the various municipal departments. With the exception a grower of his own hogs for his sausage has the real homemade 
of a large grocery store in each end, the first floor is a market space. flavor. Many country people from market wagons outside the market 
Unlike the famous Lexington market of Baltimore this is entirely sell butchered hogs in the shape of fresh hams, sausage, pudding, 
closed in. This makes for the comfort of both the market people and spareribs, pigs’ feet, etc. This way of marketing hogs struck me as 
the buyers, for there is nothing quite so cheerless as an open market being ‘very sensible and profitable. 
on a cold, windy day. The floor being of tile promotes sanitation, but Scattered between stalls of the fruit and meat sellers were symmetri- 
while the physical condition surrounding the market is worthy of cal pyramids of oranges, apples and bananas, and near by in pleasing 
mention, the things that sell are what particularly caught my attention. contrast are the light green offerings of lettuce and spinach. Farmers 
themselves provide 
the latter, while 
Italians seem to pre- 
fer the fruits. Where 
meats are sold they 
are displayed tempt- 
ingly in glass cases 
in front of the shin- 
ing knives and scales 
of white-aproned 
butchers. Everything 
is artfully arranged 
to tempt the pro- 
spective customer. 
The method of 
selling fruits and 
vegetables seems 
very novel tome. At 
home we buy oranges 
and bananas by the 
dozen, here they are 
sold four for 5 cents 
or four for 10 cents, 
depending on quality 
and size. The vege- 
tables, unlike at 
home in Baltimore, 
are not sold by 
measure. It seemed 
the strangest custom 
[To Page 6.] 


First, and dearest 
to my heart, is the 
smearcase stall. On 
our dairy farm in 
Maryland, where 
good dairy products 
are turned out, I feel 
I am a real judge of 
dairy products. Back 
home we can make 
good smearcase; but 
this Springfield 
smearcase lady who 
vends it in the public 
market can make it 
better than we can 
at home. Maryland 
smearcase is drained 
until it is fairly dry 
and granular, and 
when sold is mois- 
tened with a certain 
amount of cream. It 
is perfectly smooth, 
has no lumps and is 
semi-liquid. Et 38 
brought to market in 
great jars holding 
five or six gallons 
each and is placed’in _ 
small paper carriers Ohio Stands at the Forefront in Producing Onions for Market 
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At It Again—Spelt 


An agent has been through this section selling 


spelt at $3.50 a bushel for delivery next March. 
He claims it will produce 80 to 125 bushels an 
ccre. Already several farmers have given him 
orders amounting to $70 each Is this grain 
the same as oats Why has it not been grown 
before this in the eastern states?—([(F. S 


states but 
tells you 


Spelt has been grown In eastern 
wheat beats it out When an agent 
this crop produces upward to 125 bushels an 
acre in the eastern states, and that a grower 
can expect such results, that man tells what 
he knows is not the truth. Spelt is an ancient 
wheat, possessing merit; it is raised to a con- 
siderable extent in Spain, to a small extent in 
the great plains district as a cattle food, and 
in an experimental way, elsewhere. But asa 
it had best be left 


crop for an eastern farmer 

alone. Anyway, do not pay $3.50 a bushel for 
seed. If you are wise, you will stick to wheat 
and oats, and put spelt land to corn. The 


most profit from spelt by this western promo- 
tion will be for the people selling the seed, 


Our advice is against any considerable acre- 
age. Try it out if you want to, but let it be 
in a very small way only. Undoubtedly many 
of these buyers are simply kissing their 
money good-by. 
Under the stress of war conditions curious 
things have developed in the grain trade. 
Perhaps first of all was the 
The Humof breaking down of the tariff 
the Reaper barrier between United States 
and Canada; this did not un- 
favorably affect prices to domestic producers, 
ven granted western Canada has held a con- 
iderable urplus; little Canadian wheat, 
under present conditions, has come into 
thi country Then came the Argentine 
government embargo on exports of wheat i: 
spite of the urgent call for western Europe. 
The charge is now made that government and 


also private capital, for absolutely 


perhaps 


selfish reasons, refused to let go many needed 
cargoes, although recently seeing a great 
light and reversing the order, export houses 
there having large quantities of wheat on 
their hands through the present spring. Per- 
haps the latest innovation is the movement 
of a liberal quantity of Australian grown 
vheat to the United States. This need not 
necessarily be a menace in the present season 
of marked shortages Every million of wheat 
crossing the peaceful waters of the Pacific 
to this country, thence distributed, should 
release an equivalent million of home-grown 
to forward from Atlantic ports to the allies, 


The best news, after all, is the generally 
better outlook for cereal crops. In fact, new 
crop Texas wheat is already moving. The 
harvest crews will sing their songs of grati- 
tude during the next three months as they 
swing sturdily from the Red river of the 
south to the Red river of the north, melting 
away into the land of the maple leaf—peopled 
now as never before with “our own kin.” 


“Where grow a few hogs and a little corn.” 


These words have an honest, conservative and 
wholesome ring. 
Originality in Letterhead They appear under 
the owner’s name 


on a farm letterhead which came to us the 
other day. To one side, and less pronounced, 
is a brief list of the live stock and farm 
products which the owner raises. It makes 
the letterhead impressive and much more 
individual than usual. Originality counts 


in letterheads as well as in other heads, and 
the reader of such a letter gets a wholesome 
impression of the owner, his farm and his 
business, from just these few simple words. 
How much better than glowing statements 
in the letterhead; the kind that are usually 
taken with a grain of salt. Even a busy 
editor catches the nicety of such an ap- 
proach, and prospective buyers and business 
men must feel that here is a man it will pay 
to respect. 





The call is to let nothing go to waste this 


year. Hence the slogan in every home, “No 
empty cans, no 
No Empty JarsorCans empty glass jars.” 
Take now an in- 


ventory of what is available. Calculate how 
many new ones will be needed and get them 
because there is a shortage of tin and 
Make sure there 


early, 
glass and you may get left. 
is a sufficient supply of rubbers and tops. 
Save also the wide-mouthed bottles, because 
these are as good as any other for jellies, jams 
Whatever you do, make sure 
of jars and cans for 


and preserves. 
you have a full supply 


the coring season. Plan even to can more 
than ever before. 

Very meritorious was the work of the 

dairymen’s league in advertising milk in the 

daily press. That pre- 

Advertising Milk liminary work will do 

much in extending’ the 


use of milk and in increasing consumption. 
Certified producers hope to do their part and 
advertise their product in a similar way. So 
the consumption of milk in New 
is but a glass a day it is evident 
remains unoccupied. 


long as 
York city 
a big selling field still 


Producers, through co-operative effort, must 
originate this general publicity. The more 
publicity, the more milk consumed. The 


the greater the demand 
for milk on the farm, and the more the de- 
mand, the better the price and the more 
profitable the dairy farm. Organization will 
secure fair prices to producers. Co-operation 
in selling and in creating demand will move 
at profitable prices what is produced on dairy 


more milk consumed, 


Spraying Insures Potatoes 


on farms from Maine to Michigan 
against the robbery of late blight, 
which annually exacts millions from 
the worth of the potato crop. Lead- 
ing growers now insure against late 
blight by spraying with bordeaux or 
other good copper fungicide. The 
insurance costs $3 to $7 an acre and 
returnsa mighty handsome dividend. 
Read in our next issue of the satis- 
factory practices now followed by 
successful growers and be convinced. 
Spray thoroughly this year and 
be prepared 


Against Blight 
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farms. Dairymen must do for their products 
what the orange, raisin and western apple 
growers have done in finding profitable mar- 
kets for their products. We must keep tell- 

ing everybody about the value of miik. 
Every grange, co-operative association, 
farm bureau or other local group for the pro- 
motion of better agricul- 


Free Farm Library ture, should have a free 


library of agricultural 
books. Town libraries supply literature to the 
farmer to a large extent, but few are ade- 


quately equipped with a large, up-to-date sup- 
ply of farm reference books. In figuring feed 
rations, mixing spray materials, calculating 
plant food value of fertilizer and on a hun- 
dred and one other points, the figures are not 
always obtainable from the farmer’s per- 
sonal library. For enjoyment and data he 
needs a larger number of books to draw from 
than one man can usually afford to own. 
Realizing this, the managers or leaders of 
local groups of farmers should bring together 
a farmer’s library and allow the members free 
use of any books for a limited time. 





A number of small towns in West Virginia 
seem to have the right idea by supplying rest 
rooms for farmers’ wives and 
children in a good location upon 
their main streets. Towns in 
other states have done likewise, 
but West Virginia seems to take a _ special 
interest in its women folk. Women’s clubs in 
some of the towns have equipped a suitable 
place in charge of a caretaker, and country 
women from near-by points are welcomed any 
time they come to town. And they should be 
very cordially welcomed, for in a small town 
it is the farm patronage that largely supports 
the stores. When the rest rooms are located 
in obscure corners of the courthouse or other 
inaccessible places they do not prove very 
helpful to country women. A good location 
is necessary. A caretaker is needed, one with 
whom the children can be left while the 
mother is doing the shopping. Boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, 
etc, in towns with a large near-by country 
population, should consider it their duty to 
provide for the farm women when in town, 
The farm bureau or other local county organi- 
zation should bring this need to the attention 
of such organizations. 


Rest Rooms 
for Women 


Laying aside for a moment the unsatis- 
factory conditions for marketing milk, one 
big promise for bigger and 
better dairy farms lies in diver- 
sifying the farm business. Too 
many of the dairy farmers are 
wrapped up solely in the production of market 
milk. This does not seem wise, and cach 
year’s experience is showing more and more 
that one-sided farming is partlyresponsible for 
low labor incomes and poor gross receipts. Ex- 
perience also in proving that three to five or 
seven crops and live stock enterprises are 
producing over 10 per cent each of the total 
farm receipts on farms in the most prosper- 
ous farming sections. Notable exceptions to 
this are found in potato and tobacco sections, 
but this is one case where the exception proves 
the rule. Dairy farms in New York offer 
great possibility for diversity in way of 
soil, climate and markets. With diversity, 
more live stock and crop acres are worked 
per map, which means a greater labor in- 
come. Then, too, it means that more feed- 
ing concentrates can be produced in addition 
to roughage. Leading dairy farmers are put- 
ting these principles into practice, with 
greater promise for the milk business when 
the market price for milk is finally adjusted 
to accord with its value. 


Diversity for 
Dairy Farms 


grazing 
temporary 
used. 
few 


Temporary Fences for Sheep—In 
forage crops, like peas and rape 
fences in the form of hurdles may be 
These hurdles are moved forward every 


days, providing in this way a strip of fresh 
pasture 








Merit in Farm Fish Pond 






Profitable commercial venture and source of supply for family use 


SMALL FISH POND on the 
farm is a profitable source of 
% food, and a number of farmers 
® in New York now enjoy a de- 
lightful change from a steady 
meat diet. Thomas H. Stryker 
of Oneida county, N Y, is one of the most 
successful fish raisers in central New York, 
and on his farm are three small ponds that 
yield about 200,000 fish a year. His ponds 
were built by excavation and are fed by 
springs that give an abundance of water the 
year around. Most of the fish are placed on 
the market at a good profit. State agricul- 
tural colleges are devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the farm fish pond, which need not 
cost more than $25, if conditions are favor- 
able for its construction, as they are on thou- 
sands of farms. The pond need not be more 
than an acre in size, while excellent results 
are often secured from ponds of less than a 
half acre. The owner can grow big and little- 
mouthed bass, perch, whitefish, bullheads, 
sunfish, suckers, yellow bass, carp, pickerel, 
pike and many other species. Even trout are 
easily raised if the temperature of the water 
never goes above 60 degrees, and if it comes 
from a good spring. Trout are very particu- 
lar as to quality and temperature of water, 
but other species of fish are not. They grow 
rapidly to one to three pounds and take care 
of themselves even to the point of foraging 
all their own living. The latter feature re- 
lieves the owner of practically the last expense 
possible in connection with the maintenance 
of the pond. 

It is no trouble to catch them, when con- 
fined in their owner’s pond. They may be 
taken on the regulation hook and line, and if 
that is too slow, set lines may be employed. 
If an even faster method is required fish traps 
may be used, in which large numbers can be 
taken, and then confined in large wooden 
boxes, where they are kept alive until desired 
for the table. A fish trap can be made or 
purchased for about $5. Fish boxes are usu- 
ally about 5 feet square and 3 feet deep, the 
sides being of wood and the bottom of wire 
screen, so that the water reaches the confined 
fish. A cover on top of the box gives easy 
access. The box is floated in the pond, being 
fastened to the shore with an anchor rope, 
so it may be pulled in and fish taken from it 
whenever the family desire a change from the 
meat diet. 

Fresh fish averages 20 to 25 cents a pound 
in season. At other times nearly that price 
is paid for “frozen fish” of uncertain quality. 
The farmer with an equipped pond can have 
fresh fish any day and it need not cost him 
much more than a cent a pound, unless he 
indulges in some un- 




















Two Dandy Brown Trout 


a good supply of small ones to grow to ma- 
turity within the next year, the pond would 
be a profitable venture. At the same time 
the fish pond will supply all the ice needed 
the year around. 

The supply of water for the pond may be 
supplied either by a ram, an artesian well, 
from a well of the ordinary type by the use 
of a windmill, or best of all, from a spring 
which never fails. Damming a stream to 
make a pond is dangerous, as flood water can- 
not be controlled and there is the constant 
tendency for the pond to fill with sediment 
brought in by the running stream. The qual- 
ity of water should be looked after carefully 
to see that it contains no mineral properties 
that would be harmful to the fish. Every 
farm will offer its own problems in the way 
of pond construction, and some little study in 
advance is necessary. 5 

The most satisfactory ponds are _ those 
formed by dike embankments or excavated 
below the surface of the surrounding ground, 
while a combination of the two plans often 


results satisfactorily. The pond must first be 
provided with suitable spawning grounds and 
plenty of forage and shelter in which young 
and old fish may escape their natural enemies. 
When the pond is completed the aquatic , 
plants are putin. They may be secured from 
any near-by waters, being pulled up gently by 
the roots, then weighted with stones and 
thrown into the pond. They will sink and 
quickly take root, sending up new shoots and 
spreading rapidly. Those plants constitute 
the principal food for some fishes. They also 
furnish food and shelter to a host of small 
organisms that are relished by the fish. They 
are also necessary in the spawning activities 
of some fishes, purify the water by taking up 
noxious gases and protect the pond bottom 
from the sun’s rays. 

Water vreed, eel grass, pond lilies, water 
cress, wild celery and many other common 
pond and lake plants all serve the purpose, 
and are easily procured. As soon as the 
aquatic plants have had a month’s start in 
the summer such small minnows as chubs, 
horn dece, golden shiners, etc, are put in the 
water. They multiply very rapidly and make 
an excellent food for fish that feed on young 
ones. Those minnows may be secured in 
large numbers from any near-by waters. 


Stocking the Fish Pond 


Table fish of whatever kinds desired are 
introduced into the pond the following spring. 
Fry and fingerlings will do, but yearlings are 
much better, while adult two-year-old fish are 
often far better. Usually these stock fish 
may be secured from near-by waters, at no 
expense other than the trouble of getting 
them, and*when released they will take care 
of themselves, go about the business of 
spawning and hurrying to the stage where 
they make a very satisfactory meal for the 
farmer and his family, and such of his lucky 
friends as are remembered. 

Carp at two years will average 12 to 15 
inches, pickerel 12, perch 7, large-mouthed 
black bass 10, small-mouthed black bass 8, 
pike 15, trout 10, bullheads 7 to 8 and suckers 
and whitefish 8. If let grow for another year 
some of the species named will almost double 
their length. The second year the fish make 
good eating; the third year still better. 
Large three and four-pound fish should be 
kept from the pond, as they lie on the bottom 
and eat all the young that comes their way. 
They are therefore very destructive and 
rather disinclined to spawning, as they get 
too fat and lazy to do any good in the world. 
If necessary the pond should be drained to 
get them out. Fish for stocking ponds may 
be secured from the bureau of fisheries con- 

nected with the de- 





necessary extrava- 
gance in the manage- 
ment of the pond. 

A farmer in Hunt- 2 ee 
ington county, Md, Fe 
stocked a pond with 
a number of pairs of - 
yellow perch and 
four pairs of small- 
mouthed, black bass. 
Fifteen months later 
he seined the pond 
and gathered 1017 
black bass averaging 
a pound each, and 
600 to 700 yellow 
perch, weighing 
about 250 pounds. 
This makes the pro- 
duction of this small 
pond amount to 1267 
pounds for 15 months. 
If the average farmer 
could produce even 
half that amount of 


ine R"> > 
‘wae 














partment of com- 
merce at Washington, 


Dp ¢. All requests 
for stock fish must be 
made on. especially 


prepared blanks, 
which are _ supplied 
free by the bureau. 
Enough fish are sent 
to stock average-sized 
ponds, and to form 
the nucleus for a 
brood stock. Finger- 
lings rather than fry 
usually are sent, as 
they are better able 
to care for themselves 
in strange waters 
than smaller fish. As 
fish reproduce once a 
year it is impossible 
to deliver on demand. 
After the  season’s 
supply has been ex- 
hausted._ the appli- 
eants must wait until 








fish in the same 
period, and still have 


Profitable Farm Fish Pond Built by Excavation 


the following year. 


























A Late Season but Prospects Good 


Wheat Shows Improvement — Oats Acreage Sets New Records and 
Area Was Never Equaled — By B. W. Snow 


the Corn 


Weather conditions 
were 
wheat, 


during May 
orable for growing 
temperatures and 

rainfall without 
exactly the factors 


unusually fay 
moderate 
sulticient 
hing 


generally 
excess furnis 


needed to encourage development of 
t! weakened plant As a result of 
h favorable conditions, the return 
American Agriculturist’s crop cor- 


respondents for June 1 indicate a ma- 
ilimprovementin condition of win- 


rwheat, the averageat thisdate being 
reported at 73.0 against 69.9 a month 
ro, and 75.5 last year. The improve 
nt is general, practically every sec 
yn where wheat is important making 
better return than it did a month 
Zo 
Up to the present there is no ym- 
plaint of insect injury nor has there 
on any damage from untoward 
veather Frosts were experienced 
fr len over a considerable part of 
th winter wheat belt and May 
ror into record a period of 
below normal tem pera- 
I the experience in no way 
l ized the crop To the contrary it 
h furnished ideal conditions for 
nd a considerable part of 
the improvement reported is unques- 
b lue to the f that yoling 
been liberal and the stand of 
it is improved . 
The season is ve! ate, and unless 
fun ] | be marked by unusually 
perature the crop will be 
ested later than usual At open- 
in June it i oming into head 


north as southern Kansas and 
M puri nad t! extreme southern 
pal yf Illinois This means that the 
rop ! be compelled to issume 
more risks than usual of high tem- 
peratures during the final stage of 
tilling, and it will also be more than 
usually subject to hessian fly losses 
should attacks develop as seems quite 
likely in eastern Kansas 
Upon the present basis of condition 


experience of other years, the 

winter wheat on 
SS6,000,000° bushels 
182,- 


nd the 
idicated 
June 1 is 
gainst a final crop last 


OO.000 bushels 


crop of 
ibout 
year of 


Disappointment in Spring Wheat 

Weather 
und May were 
the seeding of 
more important 
result the acreage 
increase over the 


conditions during April 
very unfavorable for 
spring wheat in the 
districts, and as a 
shows but a trifling 
small acreage har- 


vested last year 

The total acreage is reported by 
Orange Judd crop correspondents at 
17,86 iL. ,000 acres against 17,799,000 har- 
é ed last yea! = condition of 


the spring wheat crop is generally very 
rood, the average for the whole belt 
reported at 92.7 against S8!.5 
This is not a particularly 
because the June 1 
re is apt to be very high, owing 
fact that the crop meets none 
of the vicissitudes of its history until 
after that date 

The following 
ncreage and June 


peing 
last year. 
condition, 





shows the 
1 condition of both 


statement 








spring and winter wheat by states 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF WHEAT 
Wiuter Acres Condit 
me DT cocee 81 
Pa 85 
Tex 68 
Ark 87 
Ten 63 
W Va 87 
Ky 66 
o 1,820,000 82 
Mich 840,000 70 
Ind 1,820,000 68 
Iu 1.535.000 65 
Wis 94,000 88 
la 190,000 86 
Mo 1.750.000 63 
Kan 4.489.000 63 
Neb 1.020.000 64 
Cal 60.000 7 
re 448,000 85 
Wash 610,000 8! 
Okla 2.750.000 7 
Mont 600,000 85 
Other 4,445,000 83 
Tota 27,795,000 73.0 
Ss ns 
N I nd 5,000 95 
“ 114,000 92 
M 3,404,000 95 
la 303,000 96 
Kar 55,000 91 
Neb 374,000 92 
ND 7,151,000 91 
Ss Db 2,705,000 95 
Ore 8,000 88 
Wash 968,000 89 
Mont 774.000 93 
Other ose 770,000 92 
Total 17,861,000 92.7 
It is too early, of course, to draw 


any conclusions that are at all definite 
a3 to the probabilities of spring wheat 


yield this year It may safely be 
pointed out, however, that. while fig- 
uring upon the basis of past experi- 


ence the present prospect is for a 
crop of 263,000,000 bushels, the late- 
ness of the plant and some dry 





weather experience that is already 
becoming noticeable make it a ques- 
tion, at least, whether the present 
report will not prove to be the high 
point of the year The plant is late 
enough to make it peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to rust experience should 
weather conditions during the latter 
part of June and the first half of July 
prove favorable for the development 
of that fungus 


A Record Oats Acreage 


From the time it became apparent 
that there had been a heavy loss of 
winter wheat acreage it has been as- 
sumed that the increase in oats area 
would be very heavy. Returns of our 
gents this month show that there is 
t substantial increase in oats acreage, 


but it is decidedly less marked than 
had been expected and amounts to 
only 5.2% The total acreage is re- 
ported at 42,965,000 acres, which is 
only about 1,500,000 acres more than 
the revised estinuate of the acreage 
of 1916. 


The present figures of oats condition 


and acreage when figured upon the 
basis of past experience indicate a 
total crop promise at this date of 


about 1,384,000,000 bushels. Last year 
the promise on June 1} was figured as 
indicating 1,255,000,000 bushels, but 
the final crop fell slightly under that 


figure, 

The following statement shows the 
estimated June 1 acreage and condi- 
tion by states 


OATS, ACREAGE AND CONDITION 








Acres Condition 

N ¥ " 1,240,000 92 
Pa eee 1,190,000 90 
Tex . 1,320,000 76 
Ark . . 354,000 85 
| eerseetets 288.000 63 
WwW Va 148,000 38 
Ky 280,000 74 
oO 1,785,000 87 
Mich 1,480,000 87 
EMG nc ccccccceccceces 1,855,000 90 
eee 4,870,000 90 
TED. évcceccccgeseenes 2. 244,000 90 
Minn 3,301,000 95 
Ta 5,300,000 

Mo 1,355,000 93 
Kan 1,783,000 87 
Neb 2.655.000 98 
N D 2,550,000 91 
sp eco « 1,922.000 94 
Cal ccccs eevee 210,000 90 
SU ee oe ee Tee oe 373,000 91 
Wash 289.000 88 
Okla 1,175,000 75 
Mont sueneneeeeen ‘ 693.000 91 
Other . + . 4.805.000 a5 

Total 42,985.000 89.68 


A Big Corn Acreage in Sight 
The season has been very late, and 
corn planting was much delayed. The 
greater part of it, however, was fin- 
ished by June 1, but there was still 


a good deal of replanting and some 
acreage upon which the original 
planting had not yet been accom- 
plished On this account it is not 


practical to make an estimate ofthe 
acreage, but our correspondents have 
furnished us information which war- 
rants the statement that the acreage 
than 10% 


will show more increase, 
and will, therefore, approach 120, - 
000,000 acres. 

The corn crop has not made suffi- 


cient progress at any point to warrant 
an effort to report upon its condition. 
It may be said, however, that while 
it is late in being planted, the ground 
was in an unusually good condition, 
both as to preparation of the seed- 
bed and current moisture supply, so 
that it is not surprising to learn that 
germination has been prompt, and 
there is every prospect that the crep 
will start in eXcellent shape. 
Hay Very Unsatisfactory 


Returns of our agents are emphatic 
in showing a marked decrease in the 
acreage of meadows and mowing 
lands, and a very low condition of 
grasses upon the acreage remaining. 
The very severe winter without snow 
protection resulted in a heavy killing 
out of new clover and meadows, 
while old meadows in many districts 
suffered almost equally as much. 

It is evident that the hay crop this 
year is going to be decidedly below 
the outturn of recent years, and if 
any unfavorable condition should de- 
velop in early June the outturn may 
be sensationally small. The reason 
for the low condition lies in the long 
continued cold weather in the spring, 
which prevented the usual April 
growth There has been generally 
sufficient rainfall, but in spite of that 
both meadows and pastures are mak- 
ing a poor showing this spring. 





Preparing Ground for Rye 


What is the best way to prepare 
ground for rye? This is assuming that 
rye is planted as a major crop and not 
as a nurse crop or to piece out the gen- 
eral farm scheme. Any information will 
be appreciated.—[R. B. F.. New York 

I plow under the cover crop the lat- 
ter part of July or first of August, 
and harrow the land occasionally as 
early in September as possible, writes 


American Agriculturist, June 9, 1917 


The land is worked up thoroughly going in the opposite direction from 
with a disk harrow, using a roller the drilling. Fit the ground so you 
after each working. I harrow with a think it is good and then go over it 
spike-tooth harrow to level the again. Be sure to use the roller. 


In our locality we use the same sys. 
tem in preparing the ground for rye 
as for wheat, but most of our rye is 
planted in new ground, writes Alex 


ground, make a fine seed bed and roll 
again. If stable manure is used I put 
it on before the disking is done. I 
prefer a disk drill with drills 7 inches 


apart. If fertilizer is used I apply Clohan of Berkeley county, W Vz. 
about 200 pounds to the acre. Rye sown on new ground helps to put 
My experience on heavy land has the ground in condition and to break 


been that 16% acid phosphate gives up the soddy or organic matter so 
me just as good and sometimes better frequently found in loose soils. -We 
results than the higher priced ferti- get the best results by using a south 
lizers, both in the grain crop and-in slope and work in 150 to 200 pounds 
the seeding. I sow 1% bushels rye to of ground lime per acre. On lime- 
the acre and six to eight quarts tim- stone loam we prepare the ground in 
othy. I sow the clover in the spring the same way as for wheat, and in 
before the frost is out of the ground. addition add some ground limestone. 
[ think it pays to harrow after sow- 
ing, using a smoothing harrow and 





Mention A A When You .Write 


SASS 


AAA 




















“Better Be Safe 
Than Sorry” 


When buying power farming machinery, take no risk. 
—Invest your money safely— Buy Case Machinery. 
When you select a Case Tractor or Thresher you are 
buying a product that is built honestly and carefully 
—a product that is built to uphold a name, one that 
is built *7gk/,; that is neither too small, too light, nor 
too cheap. You are buying a product that is the 
choice of all thinking and studious farmers. 

The Case 10-20 Tractor, like all other Case Tractors, 
holds top place in the Tractor field. Its motor is 
especially Case designed and Case made. The Case 
10-20 is simple, efficient, economical and noted for its 
constant responsive power. It is adapted to all farm 
work—drives a 20x36 Case separator or hay baler, 
hauls, operates a silo filler, etc., etc. 


ACase 10-20 Tractor with a Case 20x36-inch Thresher forms an 
ideal combination. The all-steel construction of Case Threshers 
that make them fire, wind and water-proof; the ease of oper- 
ation, the strength of the cylinders that enables them to 
handle damp and tough grain, together with the fact that 
Case Threshers get the greatest amount of grain out of the 
crops, have made farmers who seek capacity, durability and 
easy running qualities, prefer them to all others. 


Case builds five sizes of Write ¢oday for our new 
tractors and seven sizes catalog. 

of threshers. ad We think it is the finest 
There is a combination yet produced in the agri- 
Suitable for every size cultural world. 

farm. No farmer can afford to 
Their efficiency and sim- be without it ” 
plicity make it desirable : 

for every farmer to own It will be sent you on re- 
a threshing outfit. quest, absolutely free. 


J.1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc., 472 Erie St., Racine, Wis, 
Founded 1842 ° 
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SOILS 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complere and popular work of the kind eves 
published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads fie 
@ novel, The pa wan has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the soils, 

and as well as a di jon of the probli of crop growing and 
erop feeding, make the book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher, 

ee erhere are many illustrations of a practical character, each ons suggesting some fundamental 
Principle in soil management. 30) pages. 5%4x8 inches, Cloth, as 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, f-“tand Bldg.- 315 4th Ave, New York 











J. F. Peck of Saratoga county, N Y¥,. 
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Plow-Handle Talks 


MOM 


Give Corn Best of Care 

The New York farm census report 
shows a 50% increase in the proposed 
acreage of mature corn. It is certain- 
ly a most hopeful and encouragirg 

feature in the 

report and is 

real construc. 

tive agriculture. 

I hope the 

planting will be 

in check rows. 

Care of the 

crop will be 

better and eas- 

ier and, further- 

more, standard 

two-row plant- 

ers are built 

for the work. 

A grain drill is 

H. E. COOK not satisfactory 

as a corn planter, as it leaves the 

depth and covering of seed varying 

and uncertain; this is the beginning 

of failure. If the rainfall is light, 

the work begun must be continued 

with weeder and two-horse cultivator 

as long as horses can walk between 

the rows. As good judgment is nec- 

essary to know when to quit as when 

to start. We must never lose sight of 

the fact that the cultivation of a 

growing crop is damaging to the roots 
and consequently to the plant itself. 

If we conserve the water supply, 
prevent weed growth and maintain a 
loose texture of the soil without culti- 
vation, we should have larger crops. 
If we had the surface mulched, all 
these things would take place. Now 
we cannot mulch our fields, and so 
cultivation is the only last resort. f 
see field after field that the fitting is 
chiefly done after the corn is up. Of 
course that means deep cultivation 
and damage. 

{With fine, clean tillage my observa- 
tion has been that about 2 inches is 
both a maximum and minimum depth, 
or a safe compromise between a dust 
mulch that is worth: while and the 
least damage to root growth. This 
depth, however, should be maintained 
throughout the period of cultivation. 

Corn roots run horizontally about 2 
to 3 inches below the surface. If 
these main trunk line, feeders are cut 
off, the root growth beyond will die. 
The loss is, therefore, much greater 
than the disturbance to feeding roots 
alone. 

Give Roots a Chance 

Plants, like humans, have the power 
of adjustment and so the roots will 
grow deeper and make an effort to 
keep out of the way if given a chance. 
If, however, cultivation is shallow to- 
day and deep tomorrow the roots can- 
not adjust themselves. No matter 
how clean the culture or fertile the 
field or abundant the water supply, 
the damage cannot be overcome. Corn 
cultivation is as delicate a task as 
auto repair. I use the illustration be- 
cause I am writing in a car seat in a 
garage. 

If I could cash up the loss through 
indifferent corn cultivation in my own 
business it would be a snug sum. Few 
farm jobs call for more skill, and the 
man who rides the cultivator must 
have a working knowledge of cause 
and effect and sense enough to ap- 
ply it. 

After men understand what is re- 
quired they should be steadily em- 
ployed at this one job during the sea- 
son, providing the farm will lend 
itself to this plan of organization. 
When the rainfall is ample and the 
soil conditions satisfactory one can 
easily continue cultivation too long. 
Farmers in former times used to “lay 
by’ the cultivated crops after early 
or preliminary cultivation and then 
the plants would take a fresh start 
and grow. In fact, the growth was 
unsatisfactory until cultivation ceased, 
which gave good grounds for the gen- 
eral belief that cultivation was not 
very important, simply because the 


cultivation was too deep or irregular 
in depth. To quit was good judgment. 

To summarize: The best I know 
in corn culture is to start with a thor- 
oughly decomposed sod, made so by 
repeated plowing and _ cultivation. 
Plant uniformly about 2 inches deep 
in checks, 31% feet each way, running 
a weeder after planting until there is 
likely to be damage to the corn. Start 
the cultivators as soon as the rows 
can be followed, with the teeth set at 
e uniform depth every time of about 
2 inches, and as often as the field and 
season demand This will never be 
exactly twice alike. Simple enough, 
but not easily executed. Ideals are 
one thing, the human application 
guite another thing. 

The fact that the execution of farm 
principles is so difficult cools the ardor 
of many men who would otherwise 
become fine students of farm science 
and practice. 

These things are forcing along the 
division of labor on the farm. Let 
us hasten the day when farm policy 
and execution will be as completely 
organized as shop work and manufac. 
turing enterprises are today. Then 
one man can be paid to think out 
these delicate problems and profitable 
methods of application, while others 
are making the manual application. 
I hope to live to see a practical work- 
ing out of a farm business organiza~ 
tion that will be efficient, profitable 
and will have perpetuity, as men 
come and go, and insure a steady food 
supply. In other words, the division 
of labor applied to the farm, as it is 
now to manufacture and transporta- 
tion.—[H. E. Cook. 
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Orchard and Garden 
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Leaders in Vegetable Canning 


The area under sweet corn for can- 
fling purposes is not as large as sup- 
posed by many. According to federal 
authorities 216,000 acres were under 
sweet corn in 1916, to be delivered to 
a total of 224 canning factories; com- 
pared with 194.000 acres in 1915. Ili- 
nois led in sweet corn acreage with 
40,500 acres, Iowa second 39,500 Mary- 
land and Ohio each nearly 23,000, New 
York 18,000, Maine 13,000, others scat- 
tering. 

In canning and packing toma- 
toes Maryland led with 40,000 acres 
out of a total of 164.000 in 1916, fol- 
lowed by Indiana 32,000, New Jersey 
18.000, others scattered. Area under 
tomatoes in 1915 was 127,000 acres. A 
total of 905 tomato packing concerns 
were reported well distributed over a 
score of states, Maryland and Virginia 
leading. 

Total area under peas for canning 
in 1916 was 86,000 acres against 100,- 
000 acres in 1915. Wisconsin led. fol- 
lowed by New York. and this also true 
of the canneries, numbering 202 for all 
states, 





Object of Summer Pruning 
H. A. SURFACE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Much depends upon the location of 
young sprouts on three or four-year- 
old apple trees as to whether or not 
spring growth should be removed. If 
the sprouts come from the main trunk 
of the tree, or from the bases of the 
larger branches and are turned in- 
ward or close the top of the tree, it is 
the best policy to cut them out. It 
seems advisable to do this in summer 
rather than to wait until winter. te- 
moval of such objectionable sprouts is 
one of the chief features of summer 
pruning. 

At the same time it should be re- 
membered that if the shoots turn in- 
ward from lateral branches which are 


starting 2 feet or more above the place 
where the larger branches come from 
the trunk, it is often advisable to let 
them remain. The reason’ for this is 
to fill.the space toward the middle of 
the tree which otherwise would be va. 
cant. When a tree reaches a certain 
size it is allowed to develop some 
branches in the interior which will 
bear fruit. An open top, therefore, 
does not mean a vacant top. It means 
that a load of fruit causes the 
branches to sink outward and down- 
ward in such a manner as to carry the 
fruit without crowding the top 
branches closely together. 

One of the greatest mistakes of an 
inexperienced horticulturist in pruning 
trees is an attempt to produce an open 
head. They trim out the interior fruit- 
bearing branches excessively and thus 
wrongly produce a vacant top. The 
top of the trees is open for ventilation, 
air and sunshine, but should not be 
void of fruit-bearing branches or 
twigs. Sometimes when the _ inside 
branches are too large, it is better to 
cut them back or tip them instead of 
removing entirely. 





Cultivating Potatees—The first cul- 
tivation of potatoes, which begins 
eight to 10 days after planting. 15 
made crosswise of the rows with a 
light, slanting tooth harrow. Later 
cultivation is made with a weeder 
once a week until the plants are 3 or 
4 inches high. After this we use a 
two-horse cultivator, making two 
fairly deep cultivations. Then a hiller 
is used which throws a little dirt up 
to the plants. Following this a fine- 
tooth cultivator is used, stirring up 
about 2 inches of soil as long as we 
can get through the rows. This gives 
us a good dust mulch and keeps the 
field free of grass and weeds. There 
is never a check in growth. For po- 
tato bugs we use pure paris green 
when the dew is on the vines. Some- 
times we have to spray with water.—- 
[J. W. D., Herkimer County, N Y. 





Fertilizing Apple Trees—Dr J. P. 
Stewart of the Pennsylvania state col- 
lege has found that the yield of apples 
may be increased from 100 to 367 
bushels to the acre by properly feed- 
ing mature trees. He recommends the 
application of stable manure at the 
rate of six to eight tons an acre. A 
combination may be used of six 
pounds nitrate of soda and eight or 
10 pounds acid phosphate. For young 
trees the quantities may be reduced in 
proportion to the area covered. 


Fruit Bearing Wood—Efficient prun- 
ing of fruit trees is closely connected 
with a correct knowledge of the point 
at which the fruit is borne. Fruit of 
apple, pear and quince is usually borne 
on spurs on two-year-old wood and 
older. Plum, same as with apples, 
pears and quince; occasionally some 
fruit is borne on two-year-old wood. 
Cherry, mostly on one-year-old wood. 
Peach, one-year-old. Grape, raspberry, 
blackberry and dewberry, on current 
season’s shoots produced on one-year- 
old vines or canes. Currants and goose- 
berries, on two-year-old wood and 
older.—[Dr J. P. Stewart, Pennsylva- 
nia, 


Under Proper Orchard Methods of 
pruning, spraying, cultivation and 
fertilization, three farm bureau men 
having a total of 25 agres in Mercer 
county, N J, made a profit per acre 
over expenses of $184.06. The profit 
per hour for labor over cost of labor 
was 90 cents, while the — re- 
turned per $1 cost was $2.3! 


Our vineyard is plowed as early in 
the spring as the land is dry enough 
to work. We follow with the har- 
row immediately after plowing. 
Harrowing is repeated frequently 
during the summer, or until 
about July 15, when all cultivation 
ceases, [I frequently use nitrate of 
soda, muriate of potash where it is 
available, and acid phosphate for fer- 
tilizing. The phosphate is spread by 
hand before plowing, the nitrate of 
soda after the vines begin to grow. 
About 300 pounds are used to the 
acre. By growing cover crops of crim- 
son clover or of a mixture of buck- 
wheat and barley and rye we have 
been able to supply sufficient nitrogen 
and now are not required to add the 
nitrate of soda. I like crimson clover 
best, for this nitrogen supply and for 
covering the ground, but we cannot 
always count on getting a catch. In 
fact, we get a good crop only about 
once in three years.—[J. W. Bullock, 
Yates County, N Y. 





A Wise 
Move 


is to change from 
coffee to 


POSTUM 


before the harm 
is done. 


“There's a Reason” 





OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 
horse, harness and axle. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Stops friction. Makes permanent 

bearing surface, 


Eureka Harness Oil keeps 
old leather good as new. Fills 
the pores of the leather, prevents 
cracking and breaking. 


Standard Oi] Company of New York 
Principal Offices 

New York 

Buffalo 


Albany 





Booklets tell you how to produce 
larger yields by controlling Aphis, 
Thrips, and other soft- sap- 
ucking, crop-destroy ing 
Melons, Cucumbers, 
Turnips,Cabbages,Onions = 
and other vegetables and fruit. Black 53 
Leaf 40 is effective, Inexpensive. Used 
by large growers. Recommended by 
5 dericutiaces Coll es ag | Rog 
Ze ment Stations. rite BREE 
; bag ty Aaa ie 


he Kentnchy 1 Tobacco Product Co. 
Dept. A > Toulstille, P 
Kentucky 


Black leat 4o' 


corine 





Rats x Mice 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Millions of June and Everbearing plants at wholesale 
prices. Guaranteed true-to-name and to please you, 
ad money refunded. Catalog free, 

. JOHNSON & BRO., + SALISBURY, MD, 
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No Chances with Sick Hogs 


} 


“Don't take a chance with a sick 
hog. Act quickly Get a veterinarian 
or a trained man immediately Don't 
wait a single hour when you suspect 
disease in your herd Use the tele- 
phone or send to town at once Only 
prompt action will top hog cholera 
losses Every hog ived will help 
win the war This is the message of 
treme ndous importance w hich govern.- 
ment ollicials are sending to farmers 

The time for argument about anti- 
hog-cholera serum is past, declare the 
hog specialists Explicit figures prove 
unmistakably that when administered 
in time by competent persons, hog- 
cholera serum will keep well hog 
from taking the disease for a period 
of three to six week Not argument, 
but quick action, is imperative to get 
serum and a trained operator to the 
farm to treat the hogs Hogs will be 
saved and the nation’s meat supply 
increased, if every farmer will imme- 
diately upon sign of disease call in 
the nearest available expert to diag- 
nose the complaint and administer 


treatment 





Public Market the Real Thing 


{From Page l1.] 
to buy lettuce or spinach the 
pound, not by the head or quartet 
peck, and yet it is really the most sen- 
sible way to buy or sell 
The privately owned market ol 
Springfield is much smaller, only 40x 
100 feet, bul a prettier. more sanitary 
market could hardly be found It i 
enameled white throughout, shining 
and spotles While the large market 
is a Wednesday and Saturday affair 
tl small market is open daily It 
stalls are not presided over by thos¢ 
who actually raise the products they 
offer for sale, as are the stalls in the 
large municipal market Its shining 
white enamel, plate’ glas shelve 
bound with nickel, spotless tile floor 
und abundance of light coming 
through the high arched roof re- 
minds me of “Spotless Town 
The great market-going crowd il- 
n t invariably prefer to buy from 
the producer; the man whose prod- 
u were hauled to town that very 
morning from the farm While the 
farmer that sell hi own products 
om a stall has the advantage over 
h competitor he does not ilway 
; ize the importance of an attrac- 
display. Often he sells his good 
in spite of, and not on account of, | 
less way of displaying them. T 
yed-in market is a great boon to 
bo buyer and seller, particular in 
“ ler 
Everybody Buys at the Markct 
it the public appreciat« real 
good market (and what makes a real 
good market is the quality and variety 
of good, wholesome products on sale) 
i own by the whole-hearted man- 
n in which Springfield people turn 
#ut on market day and cheerfully 
¢carry home the purchases of this col- 
jective marketing Never in my life 
have I seen as many market basket 
as on Saturday afternoons and nights 
in springtield Every other person i 
cheerfully lugging a basketful of pur 
chases Even the “movie cater to 
ihe market basket on Saturdays On 
coming out of a prominent movin 
picture place one Saturday night, I 
saw in the lobby in row after row 200 


baskets of all shapes and 
engaged 


full market 


wiZes A special attendant is 
each Saturday night to check the bas- 
kets of the patrons of the house 

The special message to the market 


man who grows the products he sells 
6s this: The buying public pre- 
fers the farm product that is brought 
@rectly from the farm to market by 
the grower. The man whose product 
and 


just 


is consistently choice displayed 
tastefully is the one who is first to 
gl! out and go home Many stalls 
which are heaped with attractive 
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in the early afternoon 
dark and deserted by night. The fam- 
ily man and his wife do not carry a 
market basket for the pure love of it. 
but because they can get fresher and 
better produce from the market than 


products are 


from the store 

The success of the Springfield mar- 
ke is due, not primarily to the fact 
hat buyers patronize it, but prima- 
rily to the fact that farm producers 
have dominated the market. The 
farmers offer their products at rea- 
sonable prices and serve a constitu- 
ency that appreciates this service 


Halt of the population depends on the 


market place as the source of its 
home supply of food Any town or 
city that will work out its market 
problem as carefully as a Springfield 
dinner, is certain to attract farmers 
is sellers and will serve its people by 
retting the choice products at a mini- 
mum cost 





Liberal Policy of International 


The directors of the International 
live stock exposition at a recent meet- 
ing decided to adopt, with some 
minor changes, the same liberal 
classificiation used in connection with 
the 1916 show for this year's event 
The changes and additions decided 
ipon are as follows 

In the carlot division it was deemed 
ilvisable to change the rule govern- 
ing eligibility for the short fed spe- 
cial classes so that steers may now 
be entered that have not had grain 
between May 1 and the time applica- 
tion is made for entry (which is be- 
tweer August 1 and 15) instead of 
for six months prior to these last 
mentioned dates. 

An offer from Herdsmen's club of 
\Ymerica to furnish medals to bé 
competed for by the contrasting boys 
in connection with the junior steer 
feeding contest was accepted 

A request from the American Cor- 
riedale association, asking recognition 
for this breed received favorable 
consideration 

The Berkshires, Poland-Chinas, 
Duroc-Jerseys, Chester Whites and 
Ilampshires were each given a $1000 
l ification on pure-bred barrows in 
event the association representing 
these various breeds contributed one- 
half of this sum. The same liberal 
prizes for breeding swine will again 
bo offered 

In connection with 
judging contest, it was decided in 
order to expedite the work to have 
two sets of judges in the future on 
each class of live stock: and the 
trophy offered by the National Duroc- 
Jersey association for the student 
meking the highest score was also 
ecepte d 


class 


the students’ 
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The Poultry Yard 





Desirable Type of Wyandottes 


Kindly give me some information re- 
garding my Rose Comb White Wyan- 
dotte chickens Some have longer 


combs than others and some are a nice 
white, while others turn a creamy color. 
Which is the right strain and where do 
they originate from? {Poultryman 

The most desirable type 
Comb White Wyandotte 
nearly fits the American 
perfection has a curved, 
comb The web, fluff and quills of 
the feathers in all sections are pure 
white So far as possible the farmer 
and breeder should avoid creaminess 
or brassiness in these parts The 
Rose Comb White Wyandotte of 
American origin and was formerly 
known by several names, coming 
from the names of breeders who de- 
veloped various strains. The name of 


Rose 
which most 
standard of 
close-fitting 


of 


is 


Wyandotte was given to this breed 
when admitted to the American 
standard of perfection in 1883. The 


White Wyandotte apparently came as 
a white sport from a New York 
strain of Silver Wyandotte 





To Prevent Cream-Waste 


Sharples is the only separator that skims absolutely clean at 
all speeds. All other separators lose considerable cream when 
turned below speed—admitted by leading experiment stations 
and all separator manufacturers. Average loss from this cause 
is 10 Ibs. of butter per cow per year, or 80,000,000 Ibs. in the 


United States alone! Sharples would save it all !—due to the 

wonderful Suction-feed, which automatically regulates the 

milk-feed so as to insure clean skimming whether you turn 

fast or slow. 

Sharples is an absolute necessity now—when the world is 

clamoring for “more fat.” It is the only separator that gets all 

the butter-fat out of the milk. Prevent waste by getting a 

Sharples—and get it now, while you can. Ask nearest 
Famous Suction -feed 

the only separator that: 

—givescream of unchanging thickness—all'speeds 

—has just one piece in bowl—no discs 

—has knee-low supply tank and once-a-month 

oiling 


Sharples dealer to explain it. 
SEX clean at any Speed’ 

—skims clean at widely-varying speeds 

—skims milk faster when you turn quicker 


Made and guaranteed practically 
forever by the oldest and greatest 
separator factory in America. Over 
a million Sharples users! See your 
dealer and write for catalog today 
—address Department 36 


The Sharples SeparatorCo. 
West Chester - - Pennsylvania 


Sharples Milkers—used on nearly 400,000 cows daily 
Branch Chicago ... San Francisco Toronto 
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Use SHARPLES. 





























COW-EASE 
Keeps Flies off Cattle and Horses 


And keeps every promise I make for it. 


NOCHANCES 


xi 


TRIAL OFFER 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send me 
his name and $1.25, and 
I will deliver, prepaid 
to 


easier because cows sprayed with it stand quiet. 
Cow-Ease is a harmless liquid. 
Apply it before each milking. One gallon sprays a cow 200 times. 





poor milk, but are a menace to your own health. 
1 
ASE and SPRAYER begin to use it. 
lying. F 
oo Miegoart River and 
for Canada 
Trial Offer, $1.50, 











urers of 








[™ not taking any chances—neither are yous Cow-Ease does 
the work. J originated it sixteen years ago, and I know. 
That’s why I can afford to personally guarantee your money 
back if Cow-Ease doesn’t do for you just what it has done 
for thousands of farmers and dairymen. 


It increases the milk yield by keeping cattle contented, and makes milking 
It does not gum the hair or blister the skin. 
Flies not only irritate your cattle and cause them to produce less milk and 
Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease today—the flies will ‘‘shoo” the minute you 


; Wl Elin Tove. Vice President. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 93 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufact w-Ease. Established 1540. 














COLIC wr 


There is no time to waste when a horse gets colic. 
FPLEMING’S COLIC MIXTURE 
ae a 

2 Te Get it now and be ready. “— 


jetert Adviser 
Pigeing’s Veotrostes Metre. ert w 
‘or ‘ 


Better Farming 













Milk Fever may kill your best cow before 
the veterinarian arrives. e new Alr 








lete in oak box, $12. 
klet FREE 


G. P. PILLING & Son CO. 
2315 Arch St. Philadelphia 











Bigger Harvests 


. Write ‘Adviser. It is The really makes 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists oan Soot fe Gimaie i lin aa 
3 Galen Stock Verde, SStecen thiks for kine. ‘Thave io oo investment that 





i the 
treatment saves 19 cases out of 20—no 
veterinary experience needed if you use Catalog Free on request. Send for our illustrated 
PILLINGS’ CATTLE CASE NO. 2. _ Dect ag ple pm 
Contains $3.50 Milk Fever outfit and 8 taining descriptions of over most modern and 
ber Easy, te Use cattle instruments, practical books treating on every phase of Lo 
value ) “om - < 
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Milk Production and ie ai 
eae eae EPR NE BHU HHMUUNNNTE 


June Prices.of Market Milk 


league price of 
61.90 per 100 pounds for 3% milk in 


The Dairymen’s 


is the 
six 


during June, 

the present 
months’ contract period. It is 10 
cents less per 100 pounds than 3% 
milk brought during May and 20 cents 
lower than the league contracts call 
for during July. As previously ex- 
plained in these columns, the farmer 
receives 314 cents per 100 pounds for 
each 0.1% increase in butter fat con- 
tent above 3%. In the second league 
district, which is for shipping stations 
greater than 100 miles distant from 
New York city, 10 cents. per 100 
pounds must be subtracted from the 
above quotations. The following par- 
agraphs show the prices which farm- 
ers at western points are receiving for 
market milk: 

Milk at Chicago for June brings 
farmers $1.60 per 100 pounds. The 
average price for the present contract 
period from April 1 to September 30 
is $2.12 per 100 pounds. These prices 
are high when compared to those of 
previous years, but not high in consid- 
eration of extreme prices for feed. 
Dairymen in the Chicago district, as 
well as all through Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin, who formerly fed large 
quantities of concentrates, are prac- 
ticing strict economy this year, de- 
pending more on silage and alfalfa 
and less upon grain. Condenseries are 
using every drop of milk available and 
calling for more, and the market is 
considered to be in a strong condition. 

The Twin City milk producers’ as- 
sociation, catering to the Minneapolis 
and St Paul markets, set the price for 
3%% milk during June at $1.80 per 
100 pounds, July $2.40, August $2.40, 


district 
figure in 


the first 
lowest 


September $2.40, October $2.45, No- 
vember $2.45, December $2.40, and 
January through March $2.30. Last 


year in June and July the farmers re- 
ceived 12 cents a gallon. Milk having 
a test of 3.8% brings 4 cents ad- 
ditional for each 0.1% beyond the 
3.5%. If a distributer has too much 
milk the association takes the sur- 
plus; on the other hand one not hav- 
jing enough is given the required 
amount. The association is doing a 
$150,000 business each month; many 
mew dairymen recruits are enlisting. 


Bloody Milk 


Please give me information regarding 
my cow. She gave bloody milk last 
summer after she became fresh and now 
she is fresh again, but from one teat no 
milk is obtained at all. One gives a 
fairly good supply, but it comes only 
in a few drops at a time. There is a 
hard substance at the top of the teats. 
What shall I do?—[G. A. F., Maryland. 

It -is probable the one-quarter of 
cow’s udder is lost entirely. The teat 
which has the hard substance at 
the top will need to be operated on 
by a veterinarian who understands the 
structure of the teat. He will pass a 
special instrument up the teat, scrape 
out the hard substance and then put 
a flexible probe in, between milkings, 
so as to keep the duct open until the 
edges have healed. 


Producing Good Summer Milk 


During the hot Summer months it 
is often a problem to get milk on the 
market in a good condition, especially 
when it has to be held over 24 hours 
before delivery. Even though the milk 
is produced under sanitary 
there are many details 
not be overlooked. Utensils prefer- 
ably have as few seams as possible 
and rusty and battered tinware is not 
to be used. Wire gauze strainers need 
to be thoroughly sterilized with live 
eteam or boiling water after each 
milking. 

As soon as the milk is drawn from 
the cow, it is removed from. the 
stable and cooled to at least 50 de- 
grees. This can be performed best by 
running it in a thin sheet over a sur- 
face kept cold by ice water. Cool 











methods, 
which must. 


us 











= 
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spring water has its merits, but it is 
not as good as ice. The new score 
cards, however, do not score off be- 
cause ice is not used. Where milk is 
sold by the can, the cans may be set 
in ice water. The milk is stirred from 
time to time, however, to insure a 


thorough cooling. 

It is essential that the temperature 
be kept low until delivery and storage 
may be made in a elean ice box or 
tank of ice water, free from contami- 
nation. During transportation, ice 
must be used by transportation com- 
panies and the cans of milk kept cov- 
ered with a blanket of wet canvas or 
burlap. 





Jersey Milk Price—The Interstate 
milk producers’ association which op- 
erates in Burlington county, N. J, set 
the May and June price for market 
nilk-at 41%4 cents per quart, at a base 


of 3.5% butter fat. According to 
Farm Demonstrator G. T. Reid, the 
Burlington county dairymen’'s league 


rejected the cut of a half cent in price 
from the winter prices. Three cents 
per 100 pounds is added or _ sub- 
tracted from the base price for each 
(1% variation in butter fat content. 
Dairymen who are not members of 
the léAgue receive the same price as 
members, the dealers paying the 
prices to prevent organization. 








Interstate Milk Prices—The price 
of milk for June for members of the 
Interstate milk producers’ association 
has been fixed at 514 cents a quart, 
fo b Philadelphia, for 3.8% milk. 


It is the general consensus of opin- 
ion that the only practical way to re- 
termine the value of milk for either 
manufacturing or for human consump- 
tion, is by its butter fat content. As 
the percentage of fat is more and 
more becoming a determining factor 
in fixing the value of milk, it would 
sé€em advisable that there should be 
some legislation placed on our statute 
books regulating the methods em- 
ployed in this test. There should also 
be regulations for determining the fit- 
ness of the persons employed to make 
them.—[William E. Dana, New York. 











Who’s Who 
in Agriculture 
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Worker in Delaware County 





Coming from Chemung county, 
N Y, Earl Brougham is assisting in 
the manage- 

ment of the 

Delaware 

county farm 

bureau. He 


was reared on 
aChemuneg 


county farm, 
later teaching 
school for two 
years, gradu- 
ating from the 
New Yorrk 


state college of 
agriculture | in 
1914. He was 
manager of the 
large memo- 

EARL BROUGHAM rial hos 
pital farm at Perryburg in Cattarau- 
gus county for two years, and the 
past year connected with a large 
farm at Lyons Falls. Mr Brougham 
is exceptionally well equipped in the 
practice and scientific side of farming, 
and is rapidly growing in favor with 
his new friends in Delaware county. 

















As there has been no suggestion 
made by any farm department or 
newspaper in regard to raising sugar 
cane or sorghum I would say to 
“sound the long roll” and have your 
thousands of farmers get busy and 
raise cane for a supply of sorghum 
molasses. We will need it in Amer- 


ica. Yours for loyalty, &. F. Robin- 
son, Ohio. 




















NEW 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


cream and butter. 


cost every few weeks, 
to effect this saving. 


using it. 


If you do not know him, write to t 


165 Broadway, New York 





ATRIOTIC DUTY as well as dollars-and-cents self-interest now demands of 
every cow owner the saving of every ounce of cream and butter-fat. 
Likewise the saving of time that is possible through a cream separator of ample 
capacity, that is easily turned and always in order. 
There was never a summer in the history of the country when both these consider. 
ations were of as great importance to the nation as well as to the individual producer of 


Under present circumstances, a modern De Laval Cream Separator will save its 
Every cow owner owes it to himself and his fellow countrymen 


This is true whether you have no separator or have an inferior or half-worn-out 
machine, even if it be an old De Laval model. 


It is important to remember, too, that if you cannot pay 
cash for a new De Laval machine, you can buy one on such 
liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself while you are 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 
f e nearest of- 
fice for new catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER) 


MORE 
CREAM 
LESS 
LABOR 


Through Using a 


IE LAVAL 





New De 
is equip- 
_ with a Bell 
peed-Indicator 
































Record BREAKERS 


arc 


MONEY Makers 









What has been done 
can be done again, and 
you can do it—or come 
so close that it amounts 
to the same thing. You 
are raising cattle or 
keeping cows for profit. 


CONTINENTAL 
GLUTEN FEED 






j “ will just as surely increase that 

profit as it wae tbe principal fac- 
| tor in producing a world’s record 
| in 1915, Duchess Skylark Orme- 







by. that stiJi stands. This dairy 

feed bas so much in its favor, 

both in quality and price, and 
1 nothing against ite use, that a 
Hl cattle or dairy man can not afe 
Ht ford to overlook it. 















i FREE SAMPLE 






Continental Cereal Co. 


Peoria, Liinois 
































DON’T CUTOUT 

A Shoe Boil, Capped 

Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


PADE MARK REG.U.S 





PAT. OFF 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can.be worked. 
$2 a bottle delivered. Book 6 M free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Popular Uses 


Formaldehyde kills flies, purifies 
stables, stalls and milk cans, kills ~ 
disease germs in kennels and 
chicken houses and clothing. It 
is a deodorant for 
sinks, drains, cesspools, 


FOR MELD rh Lt] 


officially endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the greatest and most 
~scientific seed grain cleanser the world 
has yet known. Destroys smut and 
fungus growth in seed grain, prevents 
diseases of potatoes and other vege- 
tables, Write for big instructive Hand 
to-day—it is SRE. 
PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS — 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, 




















DeatH To HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "stoi 
Some casce cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 

Three cans are guaranteed to cure 

heaves or money refunded. 






The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for wearens ; free boukies 
explains fully. 395 years sale and v use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. iT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


fe. Most lent for Cattle and neon 
1.00 per can at ee. at same price by parcel 
¥ Oo. 











THE NEWTON BEMED ‘oledo, one 
= 


sure to mention 


- be 
When You Write American Agriculturist. 
- Our advertisers like — 
Advertisers their 


know where 
plies come 


NEW YORK 
Smaller Hop Acreage Indicated 


riy indications point to reduced 
in the princir »p-produc- 
n The oO} illy two 
t n n 
nt |} , rhe 
repo 
n 
1 ) 
) } n 
' r 
p ex 
r 
’ t 
to 
. ete 
l A 
? in 
\ 
rd 
| ) 
14 
n 
nt 
' Kk ¢ ‘ 
o 2 
numerous, yield 
) r three } [Tt L. \ D 
il N ¥ 
* 
Echoes from State Capitol 
Gov Whitman recently signed a bill 
wil h permit the ing of coloring 
rn r with the sale of oleo He also 
i measure prohibiting the 
tr portation of the carcasses of 
ess tagged with the ige of 
h f Transportation companies 


» longer recel\ uch freight un- 
l tagged A new law makes 
fu er provision for the control of 
li es of domestic animals 
r} schedule for next year’s farm- 
er institutes is being arranged by 
Di tor Edward Van Alstyne. Con- 
fer es to set the dates are planned 
wi the grange, farm bureaus and 
ig Itural societic As the num- 
ber of institutes is limited, community 
ut iti hould expre their pref- 
t Conferences will be 
held on June 11 at Chatham, June 12 
t Catskill, June 15 at Poughkeepsie 
t 14 ti ert June 15 at Oneon- 
| June 16 at A 
( e Co Che i " i re- 
I ) b nd ib- 
. . upple 
b ‘ ich 
w » SO ean 
Se Ye p il 
! ri to W 
1 lany farm 
I ! l t ‘ hay ha 
) ‘ i higher 
p ) f er ire hipping 
, to ffalo Butter i fic p lb, 
le ( ot r So op.) éobu, 
) A { Mr Al e Colby. 
s iben Co It een o cold 
! ! wn Some 
e p 1 Ha ha been 
S12 p 2 Milk bring 
-1% p 100 Ibs t the heese factory 
fog e searce ind youn pigs bring 
85 four weeks old Port 23c 
p {Frank H. Da 
Tioga Co Few garden are 
planted, om not plowed Seed 
yeans sold at $12 p bu, seed peas $9, 
Sureka seed corn $2.50 eed oats 
$1.25, buckwheat $2.50, potatoe $33 to 
<4, butter 40 to Wc p Ib, flour $15 to 
S16 p “bbl, sugar $0.50 p 100 lbs, eggs 
Sc p doz [A. A. Drew. 





OHIO 
Food Scarce on Farms 


PHELPS, COUNTY, 0 
well Rye is 
ompared with 


if, WARREN FRANKLIN 


Potatoes are doing 


bout 85 in prospect 


five-year average; heading out 
Wheat 85 and fully three weeks 
later than rye About 5 of the 
wheat eage was plowed and put to 
rut r corn There is a larger acre- 
age of oats than last year some 
early planted corn did not come up 
well as the ground was too cold te- 
ent plantings are good Strawber- 
ries are in excellent condition Few 
ss for summer feedin not more 
than half the usual number of brood 
30 W Most hogs in thin flesh but 
healthy Wheat, oat corn and po- 
atoes are very carce Grass is ex- 
cellent Weathe has been favorable 
to good pasture, and this will help all 
‘lasses of live stock Some hotels are 
refusing immature meat, thinking in 


farmers to 
and 
pr ospective 


force 
greater 


this way they can 
grow stock to 


ght. The only plentiful 


age 





of fruit is apples Peaches, 
ries and plums are¢ re- 
n me sections, but in others 
non ! repor’ed I rries are 
pler n prospect except lack- 
Manv of the itter were 
n ‘ drouth last summer 
Stark Co ) i whea 
Dp lia li ) crop 
S eed po es it the 
} lel " Ww on 
! le} bec ( ircity of 
! 1 pri f iterial No 
I el 
Jackson Co Pasture were poor 
I t 4 Bus- 
) ! chang- 
d 
\shtabula Lo ~ | f kinds 
! Milk bi s l 
i wert YP? 2c p 
>t SO each Feed 
nd hard ) f Seed p toes 
} t en irce 





DELAWARE 
Strawberries in Demand 


A. ¢ OTTEN, DEI VAR 
In spite of the po 1u ome 
! berries, good pi : re being 
I y fruit brol ; of Delaware 
n¢ 1 ] rom $8} 
S4 ‘) t bet 
f n in torn n 
Liity 
l t s vns 
r By uw ill 
I rare in i 
po n pit of ! eo 
1 Farmers are ha 1 dif 
y in ing necessary ibor 
This i lue to the } h pric the 
railroads are paying for labor Com 
mon labor is now receiving $1.75 a 
day the farmer ha never fore 
! 1 more than $1 a day 


Strawberries Ripe ning—Strawber- 








ries are ripening in Delawar« The 
question before growers is that of 
cars The railroad has been urged 
to handle the berries quickly. Pas- 
tures are poor Much live stock looks 
bad Most farmers have fed up their 
fodder and hay.—[C. H., Delaware 

Northern Delaware Notes—Wheat 
has begun to head The re is increas- 
ing activity in poult: Tomato 
plants in the open ground are start 
ing slowly, and flea beetles are 
troublesome A Dover firm has con- 
tracted with farmers for 2) acres of 
tomatoes at Sc 2p *%-bu basket. 
Realizing losses from improper pack- 
ing and marketing of fruits, an ef- 
fort will be made to improve facili- 
ties through co-operative effort of 
farmers (Charles Hopkins Kent 
County Del 

MARYLAND 
: ° 
Crops Now Moving 

Ek. O. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

Lettuce from the eastern shore 

hich a week ago sold at $2 a bushel 

lropped and elling at 96 cents 

to SL.5O, according to qu Anne 
Arundel county famous berries have 
yme into Baltimore markets this 
week and are retailing from 15 to 
1S cents a quart Growers are getting 
13 cents wholesale Strawberry ship- 
ments have begun Fancy berries are 
bringing $4 to $5 per 32-quart crate 

County Agent T. L. Smith of Wash 
ington county has issued a warning 
to the county's farmers to take every 
care to prevent hog cholera, which 
has broken out there. Eggs are retail- 
ing at 40 cents a dozen 

Washington Co—Corn and wheat 


have made slow growth Grass is do- 
ing poorly A large acreage of pota- 
toes planted Strawberries bloomed 
late. Eggs and butter are nearly as 
high as in midwinter 


WEST VIRGINIA 





Lewis Co—Farmers planted about 
all the seed corn they had. Some 
planted seed corn that was. shelled 
for bread Pasture is short, but live 
stock doing well. Potatoes are doing 
well; acreage large 


Much Corn and some beans 
during or before the cold we 


planted 
ather of 


May had to be replanted Many 
farmer in their anxiety for larger 
acreage planted crops too soon, and 
the unseasonable May weather has 
caused great loss of money and labor 


From 31 Ewes $600—Calvin Felker 


a Jefferson Co farmer, in the past 
year made a_ profit of $600 from the 
. of wool and lambs from a flock 
of 31 ewes. The lambs brought $7 p 
head, and Mr Felker has just sold 
the wool at 60c p Ib. The price paid 
for the wool breaks all known rec- 
ords for that section Mr Felker 
from a farm of 141 acres, reports his 


share of 
year as 


the 


profits during the past 
$3000, 


which was two-thirds 


of the total, the balance going to the 
renter who operated the farm. 


Agricultural 


The Panhandle 
has decided to place portable 
equipment in various parts 
Co, where surplus vegetables 


prepared and canned for winter. Four 


units will be established. All 


liver their product at any 


the actual cost of preserving. 
Sheep Raisers 
finally secured 
legislature of a 
nov unlawful for 
dogs to run at “¢- 
It provides that all 
tagged, and ths it all 
seized by 


enactment 
rigid 


on 
dogs I 
untage 
officers; pe 


shall be 

















is given to kill dogs permitted to run 
at large after the owner has been 
notified not to permit the animal to 
run at large The law makes it un- 
lawful for any unnaturalized foreign- 
born resident to own or keep a dog 
of any kind. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

New Apple Grading Law will be- 
come effective Sept 1. The marks 
on the packages are not to conflict 
with the federal apple grading law 
of '12, and juire the name of the 
packer, the true name of the varie- 
ty,”’ and the “minimum size or 
numerical count” of the fruit in the 
package.—[C. T. Fox 

Blair Co—T! icreage in vege- 
table has b 1 increased more than 
nO Plots close to railroad tracks 
ind old, ibandoned hillsides have 
been utilized larKeti facilities 
have improved 

Carbon Co—Many farmers turned 
their wl t fields this spring and 
pianted to corn and potatoes, because 
ef the poor outlook for wheat In a 
numher of instances th fields were 
virtually bare, due to the severity of 
the winter and the scarcity of snow to 
serv2 as a protection. In level fields 
the grain was frozen out of the 
ground 

Hamburg, Berks Co — Milkmen 
aised the price to Sc p qt. No cream 
will be delivered because of the high 
standard demanded by the pure food 
laws. At a meeting of the dairymen’s 
lezgue ot Bangor, Northampton 
county, the wholesale price of milk 
was advanced from 4!c to Sc. The 
price to the consumer will now be ad- 
vunced to Ne. 

Arca Devoted to Corn in Pa is al- 
mcst doubled. Strawberries and cher- 
ries ire two weeks late. Lack of 
peonies and roses on Memorial day 
resulted in the use of wild flowers, 
such as lupines, dowood blossoms and 


azaleas, for the de 
In many parts of t 


mountain 
of graves. 








the hay crop will be small, due to 
lack of moisture. Corn has been slow 
in coming up, and much of that 
planted early rotted in the ground. 
Nearly 175 children are raising vege- 
tables in odd corners and vacant lots 
on the outskirts of Boyertown 

New Apiarics are being established, 
and many amateur beekeepers are in- 
terested. 

One Southern Pennsylvania farmer 
disposed of nearly 1000 bus wheat at 
$5.15 p bu, and a considerable quan- 

of potatoes at near the $3 mark. 

The State Beckeepers’ Association— 
will make a special effort to increase 


the production of 





NEW JERSEY 


Monmouth Co—Potatoes 


about coming up; a good stand is ex- 
pected felp is plentiful Grain 
looks well, but grass not half a crop. 
Farmers are kicking about the low 
price of milk, compared with the 
price of feed. Many are selling their 
cows. More corn and potatoes planted 


than usual.—[C. W. H. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, O, fcy butter 
46@46%c p Ib, cheese 
32, @ 87c p doz, 
24c p Ib, 
bbl, strawberries ! 
bx, corn 1.6114 p bu, eats 
middlings 39 p ton, spring bra 
timothy hay 16@17.50 


At SS. Pa, 
lower at 37%@42c p Ib, 
34%ec p doz, 
fowls 18'4c p lb 

At Rochester, N Y, spring 
sold at $15.40@15.50 p bbl, br 
46 p ton, middlings 47@48, 
corn meal 
@9.70 p bu, 
1.540@2, 


0 @ 3.25 





pea beans 9@ 
strawberries 10@13c 





butter 41@42c p Ib, 
chickens 27@28c, fresh eggs 
p doz, hay 15@17 p ton, 
11@15. 


Bank clearings_ of U S week ended 
June 2 were 
against 
igo, an 


5457 
4551 the 


increase 


millions of 
same week 
of 2 


one of the 
canning units will have it put 


and Farme 
dog law; it is 


owners to 
inclosed land. 


honey and beeswax. 


are 


24@25c, eggs 
live chickens 
standard apples $4@ 5.25 p 


butter 


eggs 
netntees unchanged, live 


74@78, marrow beans 9.60 
9.10, 


live fowls and 


rye straw 





Club 
canning 
of Ohio 
will be 
who de- 

up at 
rs have 
by the 
permit 
must be 


ed dogs 
rmission 


coration 
he state 


slow 


sold at 
23 @ 
p 24-qt 


6614¢, 
n 33.75, 


sold 
34@ 


patents 
an 45@ 
coarse 


apples 
p qt, 


38 @ 40c 


dollars 
a year 
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LEAN milk 
whichalways has 
a readier market at a 
higher price, cannot be 


produced in dirty, dark, unsan- 
itary stables. 


will make your barns as white as snow and at the 
same time, without extra labor or time, ridthem of 
lice and mites and other animal parasites and pre- 
vent the germs of gianders, contagious abortion, 
and other infectious dis eases from getting a foot- 
hold. Carbola is a finely powdered, snow-white 
mineral pigment combined with a germicide 
20 Times Stronger Than Carbolic Acid 
and Is ready to use ae soon as mixed with cold | water. 
ot blister, flake or peel Has no disagreeable odo: 
taint milk. Use it in poultry houses. dairies, ng 
cellars, etc. Endorsed by experiment stations, i 
colleges and thousands of pou/try, dairy and breeding ferms 
(10 gals.), $1.00 and post 
. (20 gals.), $2.00 delivered. 
50 Ibs. (50 gals.), $4.00 delivered. 
Trial package, that covers 250 square Seat, and 
descriptive booklet for 25¢ postpai 
Get some from your dealer. If he hae cele 
your order direct with his name. 


Carbola Chemical Company 
7 East 42ndSt. Dept. A New York City 


ve 











BAD SILAGE in a GOOD SILO 


Is caused by the silo filler macerating the corn 
instead of CUTTING it, thereby creating air 
pockets and provensins proper settling. To be 
assured of GOOD SILAGE fill your silo with a 
ROSS ENSILAGE rim 
and SILO FILLER 
Furnished for individual or com- 
paby requirements. 

No. 3 30--4 to 6 = P. Gasoline 

No. 40--6 to 8 H.P. : 

No. 50--8to10H.P. * 

No. 60--12te15H.P. “ 
Conservative capacity 1 ton ae 





gli hour horsepower at 

hah SPEE bos Silo too high for the 
sn ROSS as Mr. E. E. Heckman, Sal- 
tae ona, Pa. says:- “Will your Cylin- 


der type machine fill a 108 ft. Silo 
as easily as your No. 60? Your 
No, 60 has the windiest blower I 
ever saw. 

Exclusive features that ore 
the superiority of the ROS 
explained in Catalog. The USERS of 
ROSS Silo Fillers for the past 67 years 
are our references. Our Catalog is of 
great assistance in selecting a Silo 
Filler end Ensilage Cutter. Investigate 
the ROSS before you buy eisewhere and 

avoid regrets thereafter, FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Manufactured by 

THE E. W. ROSS COMPANY 
Box 152 Springfield, Ohio 


























Globe Silo means 


An exclusive advantage, found 

in no other stave silo made: 
\ Five feet more capacity, with 
' same height, for same money. 
I} ] \\] Other exclusive points you 
a \{ should know about before de- 
et | i 





clding. Send for information and 
hy SAVE MONEY NOW 
Big special cash and early ship- 
Th] ment discounts. Write at once to 
| all GLOBE SILO CO. 

6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 


















































BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


‘se 





strongest built, Sit to putup = easiest 


on the market. 
continuous epen-dove 5 


manent ladder ar 
INTERNATIONAL SHO co.. 


Adjustable automatic take-u; 
, a—alr “tight door pao 
| features. 


12 Flood Building, MEADVILLE, PA. 





trom Chicago 
“ShDays FreeT Trials": 


,~ bicycle you select, 


ing test 2 ner own town —_Ss _ 

pape Te 

w ow "Factory - “Direct « To - Rider 
MPS,HORN: 

TIRES = als, ingle Pv I 


Sefatt osoel pet 
off 


er values and suc 


0 one else cam 
MONEY but iT today 
talog. ft's free. 


pew Ce’ 


for the 


MEAD once cniceee 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated cules. 
pages, 5x8 inches, containing detailed descriptions of 

wd of 300 practical modern Sein ieaks commen enum Gaal 

of agriculture. This will be mailed on application. 














QBANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


CATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





-—Wheat—, ——Com—, 








tinued greatly 
, trading restricted at 
Operators had evidently deter- 


prices will averag 


the speculative 


announcement 


1! age or stored lots were sal- 
weil upward around $2.75 @:; 


Trading in corn was at the expense 
both cash and futures, § 


f old corn were offer 
country points, ye | 


elt are noted elsewhere in this issue. 


largely to belief in a 
eral crop soon to be harvested. 


Sept 5lc, followed by slight recovery; 
No 2 in store 61@63c in the west. 
. York cash oats sold at 65@70c. 
in fair request, 
timothy by sample $6.50@8.50 p 100 
prime clover 18.50, millets ¢ 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise on quotations in ail instances 
refer to prices at which 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, 
From the se count ry consignees must pay 


smaller way to the jobbing trade F 


<, the market was 


Albemarle Pippin sold 


choice pea beans — 


green splits 19. 
Free ogy age of eggs for 
agric ulture created a great demand. 


New York, market 
with buyers looking particularly 
nearby eggs ruled 
steady to firm at 39G 40c p doz, 


packed firsts 37@ 38e, 
34c, duck eggs 38 @ 42 


under heavy supply 
the market on strawberries 
easier, with Del and Md berries large- 
ly at 8@10c p qt, very fcy berries 12 
@l4c, Va berries 5@1lIc, 
berries 10@15c, 
25c, Fla ates $30@60 p 100, 


pina aun Straw 
At New York, 
but trading dull. 
larger proportion of 
The temporary 
embargo permitted 
of hay and straw held up 
at one of the terminals. 
sold at $22@23 p ton, 


Little change in the trade in hides 


little movement 
with censiderable quantities on 
This applies to 
y and city markets 
9 to 12-lb calf 


both the coun- 
In the country 
skins sold at $5.50 ea, 








horse hides 6@7, green calf skins 25 
@26c p lb, deacons 1.25@1.75 ea, 
wool pelts 32@33c p Ib, lamb skins 2 
@2.25 ea, steer hides 27@27%c p Ib, 
cow hides 26@26%4c, bull 23@ 24c. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, the market was un- 
settled, with little change in demand. 
Western spring bran $36 p_ ton, 
standard middlings 38, city feed bran 
35.40, coarse corn meal 3.80@4 p 100 
lbs, hominy 8.10 p bbl. 

Onions 

About 25% more onions were sown 
here than last year. The stand is 
coming along fine; ground in good 
shape.—[R. B. H., McGuffey, O. 

Weather has been favorable for 
onion seeding; acreage increased 15 
to 20 acres; crop promises a good 
stand—[F. E. F., Montague, Mass, 

Onion acreage here is ) acres, 30 


less than last year Season  back- 
ward; some fields almost ruined by 
wind. Where not affected, the stand 
shows up well; otherwise, prospects 
good.—[W. -S. R., Kent, O. 

At New York, onions were not mov- 
ing freely, and market unsteady. 
White Tex onions sold at $150@2 p 
era, vellow 1.50@1.85, La 1.50@1.75 
Cal 1.75@2, Bermuda 1.75@1.85. 

Potatoes 

The potato market throughout 
eastern Pa shows materially reduced 
fizures, and some growers realized 


they had erred in holding surplus 
stock too long. Potatoes planted a 
moith ago made but little growth on 
account of the continued cold 
weather. 

At New York, in spite of heavy of- 
ferings, new potatoes were in active 


demand. Much of the stock came 
from S C, and the best grade soi at 
$10.50@10.75 p bbl. Bermuda pota- 


toes also moved freely at 11@11.50, 
N C 8.50@10.25, Fla 10@11.50, old 
potatoes 10@11 p 180 lbs. 
Poultry 

At New York, the live poultry mar- 
ket has been in good shape, with fair- 
ly active demand. Fowls 23c p Ib, 
broilers 41@438e, old roosters 17c. 
Dressed fowls, under moderate de- 
mand, sold at 24%c p lb, old roosters 
slow at 17@18ce, Va _ broilers 42@ 
44c, turkeys 23@25c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, the niarket was good 
on vegetables, with best stock mov- 
ing at good figures. Fcy green aspar- 
agus sold at $2.75@3 p doz bchs, hot- 
house cucumbers 60 @T5c p doz, cauli- 
flower $2@3, southern cabbages $2.75 
@4.25 p cra, nearby lettuce $1.50@ 
3.50 p bbl, nearby parsley $1.50@2 p 
100 bchs, romaine $1@1.50 p bbl, 
nearby radishes $1.50@2, L I and 
Jersey rhubarb 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, 
nearby spinach 75c@$1 p_ bbl, south- 
ern turnips $2@4 p 100 bchs. 

Wool 

The notable feature in the wool 
market was a widening of the demand 
for government requirements. Both 
the finer and low grades of wool were 
taken, while previously the keenest 
demand was for the coarse and me- 
dium types. Sales of fcy fleeces at 
Boston, which is the largest distribu- 
ting center for both foreign and 
domestic wools, continued at 49@62c 
p Ib. In the west the market still 
remains very strong. Recent sales in 
Ore were made at 434%, @50c. A little 
talk is heard in trade circles about 
buying wool from the British govern- 
ment to supply military needs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. 43 41 42% 
1916. . 32 29 32 
1915.. 30 29 3 
1914.. 27 26 27 
Butter 


At New York, the butter still re- 
mained strong, although some sales 
of fey cmy butter were a shade lower 
from recent high prices. Extra fcy 
emy butter sold at 438%, @44c p_ Ib, 
N Y state dairy 42@42%c, ladles 34% 
@385c, packing stock 33 @ 33%4e. 

At Utica, the butter market was a 
little firmer. Several factories that 
made skim cheese and butter are now 
making only full cream cheese. 

At Elgin, Ill, fey emy butter sold 
at 40c p Ib. 

Cheese 

Recent decline in the price of 
cheese at country points still con- 
tinued to react upon the big city mar- 
kets, making prices 314.@4c p Ib 
lower than two weeks previous. 
Gossip had it that the British govern- 
ment would commandeer the cheese 
of Great Britain and would set a 
maximum retail price. Canadian 
country and city markets also ap- 
peared to be in bad shape. These 
conditions caused the trade to be un- 
settled at the big markets. The bet- 
ter grades are generally selling 
around 23% @24c p lb on big markets. 

England will requisition hence- 
forth control of cheese imported 
from the U S, Canada and Australa- 
sia. Cheese will be put on the Brit- 
ish markets at a price enabling re- 














ing 15¢ being offered for the 
The food controller has also fixed re- i 
tail price on beans and peas, backward but plants 
i growing well.—[J. C. M., Horseheads, 
and a smaller j 





THE MILK MARKET 


the cool May had its 
effect upon the demand; cool weather 


Watertown, N Y, $ 
cheese were sold on June 2 at 22%c 


the market was ir- 
rates for June to 
Grade B milk in the first district are 
$1.90 p 100 lbs for 3% milk, 
4.62c p qt for 3.8% 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 1 
were as follows: 


. twins 24c, Wis double 


Solon and cheddars 184%@ 


cessation of "dem; and for export goods, 
For  awitie there were no bids 
pending the taking over 
of the English cheese trade 


N Y C (long haul) 








eavy sold at 16.20 








higher p 100 Ibs. 


and heavy 16.40G@ 16.50, pigs and lights ! 

- a ; in the morning. 
tablespoonful of Fowler's 
morning and night. 
Give regular exercise 


3000, with top lambs at 
_ yearlings 13@ 13.50, 





$17.02 receiv - trem 4 S- seasient, 
791 Ninth avenue, New York city, for 
calf shipped in February. 
American Agriculturist. 
CE. S. Traynor, Erin, N Y. 


attention to food crops, 
mo increase in tobacco, notwithstand- 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
S—Millions of All Head Barly, 


y Jersey Wakefield, Flat 
Re-rooted plants (mass of fine 
. §$ 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Siz Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Potted early “a late “tomato 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- es and potted eRe Aah (shipped in paper pote), 
oe 0 


American Agriculturist. 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
, and each initial or a number 
. Cash must accompany each 
and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
must be received Friday 
ssue of the following week, 

Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPP or display of any 





and Early Summer, 


Snowball cauliflower, $ 
Transplanted tomatoes, 
fleld grown tomato plants, 





making a small adv as noticeable as a largo one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., 





New York City. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 





a's PUPS, $5 to $10. 
Pa 


before writing for our illustrated bowoh 
Aa ; We raise them the first 

We tell how you can 
500 pullets raised from our 





io HELP BUREAU 








and women, $65 to $150 




















SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the 
eggs by our arivertisers and the 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

, hor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end t 


hatching of same by 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


able bodied, young men, 
perience, who wish to work on farms. 


mostly without farming ex 





Ours is a penance organization, 





ages, mated, not akin. 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


HORNED DORSET YEARLING a la 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Lite Valley, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


160-ACRE FARM, with 15 acres corn, 
, three acres potatoes, six acres cow peas, 
. three acres oats, six acres clover, 











apple trees and cherries, r 


venient to high school. 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed if taken soon throws in the 


They are shipped subject to trial in 


B. A. STROUT FARM 





STANCHION—(Good enough 
and price low enough for the poor man. 
booklet describing them. 

BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





e 
IN CALIFORNIA will make you 
more ‘money with less work, You will live longer and 
Delightful climate, rich soil, 
" hospitable netg hbors, gs roads, 
schools and churches. 
Valley illustrated eee free. 
Ifidustrial Commissioner, 








PATCHWORK—Send dime for tee 








MISCELLANSOUS 


HAY OAPS—Stack, wagon anc 
waterproof or plain canvas ; 


200 baby chicks, horse and 
old shade and large lawn 
































He} 


Fy Live STOCK © 
FIELD NOTES 


t Sroca Fuio Reeeesenra 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 




















> —eF 
ae = pat 
} ] = mn Ticht ¢ 
™ err — Oo x marke oses JOG 35e lowe aght to 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS ee boas baw imde ak Thee ee 
YATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST GFFERINGS  } (4) lbs, roughs 14.254 14.4), pig 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO tA), 
The Horse Market 
1917 i ¢ 7 rading was very quiet last week at 
‘ ‘ § tion markets and private sales 
Bs. ) bles (“hoice workers were the best 
: ellers; common and medium workers 
! ( and weal Driving horses were 
most out of the market and hard to 
ay ell at any figure Fair to good heavy 
New York, receipts of beeve ers are quoted at $2754 350 p hd, 
I ontunuce Lig he I et ome choice ip to 444) chunks 1100 to 
Opening der nt ‘ ( por ) HK) Ibs 1tS@ 20, ordinary to choice 
che ‘ et } I r r « “¢ ne nand gxenerai purpose horses 
grace more e dc n “ia175, some inferior down to 15, 
week le t nc ‘ hich is just about the price of the 
: le 
< ed ne ‘ n ow 
hig her good to ch e opener < 
‘ s - 
o easier, impr bette Percheron Colors and Merits 
‘ ry ‘ < ‘ - 
analysis j made of 2000 American- 
opened sk n eal ele p An analysis bas just been made of 2000 Amer n 
bree tgistered Percheron hors. The official figures 
we he I dweer f Oost ole 
ow hat l% 3 blecks nd grays, either whole 
steady to firm é opened « o 8 oF With seme whits a sei O0 Sine, oubind 
lower; were more active later ose white J 1 d guist ! s 
firm to higher Steers sold So) Se Howe ‘ vi h in r . g 
13.50 p 100 Ibs, outside figures for t t t ™ w ri cut 
car of extra Pa, 12-4 lt ‘ ge. | 
rangea in price rom 4 (' h 
a fancy bull or two s¢« neg pto bat 
mi Cows have old De Ga 19D, 
a fe tailends at 5@ 5.10 
Calves have been in fai PI i 
demand strong. Opening prices were - hav » doul hat good hea 
as ax - atialn’ « i : ‘ al demand S we as horses heavy enough 
i an a fyance of c.c wi ome ‘ % purpose which means not lees than 1206 
sAlc higher; later there was a furthe Im ds 
improvement of 50@ 7x« The market Mr Dinsmore calls attention to the fa 
j , fir + ' . ‘ herse breeding states at present 
ciosed rm a ne advance _v cals Perchen stallion © each 707 horses 
have sold at the range of 12415.75 p rer 24 af Shire i 
100 Ibs, culls at %@ 12, fed ane kin ‘ 0,650, one | bred ght 
“ : a it li r ut sire eac! eit 
milk calves at S@10.4), mixed é bourses 
at &8@ W, a few gr < um ‘ ne - 
att r A check received’ for payment in full for 
Sheep have come fo rd more Lit ; 8 considerate Sul - 
: : ne ‘ 
freely nd price } e ¢€ ec off on pure-t ae 
mearly all grades osing $1@1.54) ori bes nt 
lower than last week Southern ke United 
lamt fror \ and W va, and x ¢ ‘ y 
Md spring lamt have largely take le ¢ « 
the } e ¢ nte nt n ae « ade 
cline in he tter, hich ] é been ’ ds 
t . : das o- Americ A 
neglecter pening price for spring asta taal 3 a 
Licm ts ere ae gher than I rang s 
Wee ele n ‘ de ned si T ¢ for the bone atu 
~ t Ww hie iS rtme 
er on inere d supp! ose 2@ 2.25 aw © avoid nge 
lowe Winter imbs e dropped 
1 ” Sheep (ewes) have sold at 
- . $ > 
11.50 p 10 Ibs; wethers 11.50 Co ning Events 
12.4). ¢ Is Seu. spring mit er : P — an — 
. ‘ } » bc ; > fow r Amer Gssn cf agri ecitors, ithaca, : : i 
<0, winter lam 14 % a sew ‘ - Country chureh conference, State College, Pa 
lings at 10G@ 15 , July 10-2¢ 
Hogs opened l(te lower en medium a og” al conventic Southe commercial congrees, 
and heavy) roug weak tO ower; nal d how, ¢ imbus, O Oct 18-27 









































POULTRY BREEDERS 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


EXPRESS PAID Se: 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


The world’s chempion pedigree layer. Baby chicks 
and eges Bu ¢ orders now Get this money- 
making stock, DAVLD M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


Barred Rocks (Rinsglets) 





for book!et. 


SEWARD, N. Y. 











| 
| 
| Perfec tion 
Eggs: 





Specia balance of season From prize winners 
t lue $ tility exgs $1.25 per 
£ ayman, Box 0 Dove stown, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS sie time “Quatits 
t Whit. I $ per hundred. Rock and Red 
$12.77 Prt ot cali vy, send us your order. 


E. R. HUMSIER & CO FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


SO MAXY ELEMENTS ent enter into the shipping of 
} 
| 
' 
| 


acvertisers 


exes by our and the hatching of same by 





ir sut bers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
gu t eges Shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, # they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
t © to exercise the greatest care in 





ry and egg 
re ponsit lity 


advertisers to use this paper, 
must end with that 





1917 
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SWINE BREEDERS 








i 4 


SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; = 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We : 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th : 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer = 


farrow 
NEW LONDON, 





= TOWNSEND FARMS, OHIO : 


et 





Large me low easy feed- 

LANA CHINAS <i. service Woate, sows 
spring pigs at bargain prices co ha. quality 

RITCHEY & BROKAW, R. D’ No. 4,2 Flushing, Ohie 


TYPE POLAND- 


BIG 
Cc HINAS. Spring and fal 
or a © pigs. Also a few bred 
sows. Prices right 
GEORGE SPRAGUE 


O.2.G. Spring Pigs 


Silver strain. Order early. 
R No.1 Cincinnatus, N. Y. 








now ready for shipment. 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, 








HORSE, BREE DE RS & + IMPORTERS 
/ 

Why Not Try 
Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk Horses, 
and stop the high cost of farming? 
Buy your stallions and mares now 
and save money. 

N. Y.STATE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ CLUB 
E. &. Akin, Pres. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Imported Percheron 
Stallion Myrifique, 
foaled April 15th, 
ae with two im- 


For Sale x" 


Clifrd L. Miller, Chien New York 
SHETLAND PONIES 


Herd established 189i. 200 head to select 
from. Write Dept. D. for Catalog. 








THE SHADYSIDE FARMS 
North Benton,. 





Ree. Fercheron salen, coming fr ur, black and a sure 
h 








breeder; at se, ex a bone. Dapple gray 
coming six, 1000, broke to work; a . sure breeder. 
Trottin red stallion 130¢ Me the best in the 
state Prices right F. STEW ART. Espyville, Pa 





AUCTIONEERS 


. + ant 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
At World's Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every brauch of 
the businese taught in five weeks Write today for free 
catalog Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering. 20 N 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres 


SWINE BREEDERS 


BerkshireGilts 


Bred to our Grand Champion Boars. 
Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
pion sons of Lord Premier’s Successor. 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 

















POUI LTRY 


BREE DE RS 





HILLPOT | 


chicks 
toun- 















well-hatched 
are the right 
dation for 


PROFITABLE 
POULTRY 
RAISING 


Trade Mark 


Strong, healthy chicks from record 
layers for immediate delivery. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
Leghorne, $! 0.00 $5. 25, $3. 00 
Barred Hockes, 3 00, 7.00, 4.00 
Mm. 1. Rede, 4.00, 7.00, 4.00 
Free Book— showe bien and why Hil)pot 
Quality Chicke pay you best 


F. HILLPOT 


F venenpowm, 


Ww. 
Box 29 














ELL 


Y 


a pee WESLEY GRIN! 


LRN ge | I 


_LEGHORNS 


Ss. C HITE 
Tropanested, (exclusively) pedigreed. 
‘ s of he stly elet ted 
tout e most beautiful 
} ge white An : 
I ‘ x 8 specialty We deal | 
i give ¥ mt wi you pay for. Send | 
‘ i Fa r. J. De Hs ‘ 4.n.¥. | 


|| NORTH SIDE POU LTRY CO. 
Desk D 43N 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





\BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 


STRONGER THAN HEN oe 


From the Shelito You. Catalogue Ma: ree 











Go to 


nd 


Tywacana Farms Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. 1I., N. Y. 


yr 
For Your 
S. C. W. Leghorn cox 
and Berkshire 


ks and cockerels 
Spring Boar Pigs. 


avannnvnnnneneneneninieny 


BABY CHIX 
fEC= ener, chix, 


_— Ra eS Brows’ ih coe chix 
$12 per 100; White Rock chix $15 and 


- 7 gr Barred Rocke and 8. C. and R. C. Rhode 
sf) Island noms $1 per 100. Safe delivery 
guarantee wit full count f -strong 


healthy chix fron ae red, fr 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., 








ee range 


NEWARK, N. Y 


— 


Chicks $15 per 100 — $140 per 
L000. facile "istand Resin” Rigen and Riner 
~ R33 








Aldbeas Po ultry Farm, Phoenixville, Pa. 











002 hor oughbred 
Fess, 13 $1. 00—30 $2.00 Rocks. Wyan- 
dottes, Reds. Hamburgs. Leghorns, 19 varieties Also 
Rrahmas, Orpingtons, Houdans, Campines. Thirty-five 
years’ experience alog. Sam K. Mobr, Coopersburg, Pe®® 








Tr fo 
The Far mer’ s Fav orite Fow! {2 
meat and € vt neton cogs. chicks 
a oukere “he es ‘ alues ane lar a f gus ran- 
tees Stevens Bel able Yards _- Lb 
60 BRE EDS chickens, @ucks, geese. guineas, 
-i- turkeys, Belgian bares, guinea 
Pigs. and doge Buy your ng stock now Prices 
reasonable Satisfaction F a xx Catalog free. 
H. A. SOUDER, Boz G, 8 VILLB, PA. 
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Berkshires ~~ 
of Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight : 
407 Ibs at 7 months of age, was bred and : 
veloped by us. When you want the best : 
want them big write to : 


der 





anc 


C. H. Carter, 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 





Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 








We are offering open and bred gilts They are large 
and of the correct type, and from prolific dame. . 
PEDM1 ER FARMS FAR HILIS, N. J. 

















Letter tre Idaho “The boar 
«a i firs ams i Am well satisfied 

with your seleetion.”" For fourtes years we have sold 

nit «al — e's a hice brevders in 

t t 

H ; AKPENDING Box 10, DUNDEE, N.Y 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registercd stock of the best types. Both sexes, uot 
akin, at right prices. 
CENTER VALLEY, PA 


HOMB FARM. : ° 








Registered O.1.C. & Chester White 


° Now is the time to book your orders for spring 
igs pigs and get first choice. Best strains. Prices 
right. EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE. N. Y. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Bis Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. ages for sale. 
Write for prices, ete. G. HALL, FARMDALE, OHI@ 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Logen Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
Fall pigs ready to ship. Booking orders for spring pigs. 
Breeding, quality and prices right. Write your wanta 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Roses Co., Ohio 

















SHEEP BREEDERS 
ocSODTUONUGAUUAL SUAS 


Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 
also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N.Y. = 


HODNQUSAALUUUOOAE SOV PRA 





HUMVUOUULUOUGOACVOASUGUVEASESARUPUNELU UAE 


Fa 


MHUUESOOMTTNAATT IMATE TH 





. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
SpringfieM Center, N. Y. 


| The Fillmore Farms 


Flock 


Box 10, 





are offering from their noted Horned Dorset 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Three Bridge Stock Farm 





offers 14 very choice large Shropshire yearling ewes 
at $30 each. Will be registered to buyer. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 





HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet, ae Le mag sheep 
and C. W. —_, Fall stock all sol king ate 
orders now. W. H. PRESTON. SPRING WATER. Y. 





Registered 
JERSEYS 


Young Bulls for Sale 
WILLOWBROOK FARM, Mercer, Pa. 











Born March 16, 1917. Good indi- 
vidual; sired by Ormsby Jane King 
and out of a 16.42-pound cow. Two 
nearest dams average over 31 pounds 





NOW is the time 
to start with Jersey Reds 
— bigger litters,and more 
weight from cheaper feed. 
“yy Book FREE 


375 Ibs. in 
9 months. 


Antnur J Coucins a 
Mourestown NJ 





Weanling pigs. of 


larec tters Pree 





l x 
wnihs old LOCUST 
LAWN FARM, Bird 
In-Hand, Box A, Pa 


OUR HERD BOAR 
SU PERBUS’ LAD 205540 


: of the great Surerbus and brother to Grand 
eH d. champion bear of the Berkshire breed 
ity fall gilts, two handsome young boars, young 

farrowed this spring. 














wauts 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC - SEBLYVILLE, PA. 





butter for seven days. 


Big Bull Bargain 


is this from the 
champions. $200 
Pine Grove Farms, 


home of the world’s 
is the price 


Elma Center, N.Y. 














-HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers Holstein bull, born June 26, 1916. Good indi- 
vidual, about half and half in color. Sire a son cf 
Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest Lad. Dam a 21.58-pou 

granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol. Next dam 2°. 56 
and 106.85 in 30 days at 11 yearsold. Write for; @ 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, ROCHESTER. ™. Y. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. bull born October 27.1916. Sire, Colanths 
Sir Aaggie Hartog, a double grandsen of « ha 
Johanna Lad. Dam a daughter King Henge'veid > 

A fine individual, light in color. Price $5 Wre 


for gee 
A. W. BROWN & SONS. WEST WINFIELD. N. Y. 








Clover Patch Farm—A Y RS HI R E 

After all, it is quantity and quality of wm 

om. Write today for description and priv r 
ore of thie kind of breeding 

MILTON W. DAVISON. - CANISTEO, N. Y. 


d for August farrowW,, 





































































CATTLE BREEDERS 






CATTLE BREEDEFP * 
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: sé Y B ea og increase the at ovate, 
F increasing your herd o 
| Do Your Bit were: 





Onn 





Charles L. Roberts, Resting Ridg » N.J. 
L. J. Mosher, St. Johnsville, 


A. J. McLenithan, Cc ambridge, N.Y. 
. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N H. 
. H. D. Whitcomb, Littleton, Mass. 
acob S. Brill, Poughquag, N. Y. 

> Carrigan, Concord, How. 

Frank C. Berning, Schenectady, N Y 


G. G. Burlingame, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


3 King of the Pontiacs, 207 A. B. 0. daughters 
= 18 over 30 Ibs. 
: Pontiac Korndyke, 140 A. R. O. daughters 
12 over 30 Ibs. 
Hengerveld De - santa Re R. 0. daughters 
10 
Colantha Johanna Lad, 101 A. R. O. daugh- 
11 over 30 Ibs. 


ters— 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad. 103 A. BR. O. 


ughters—2 iy’ 1 
King Segis, B. 0. daughters 
10 over 0 Tie. 
Changeling Butter Boy, 83 A. R. O. daughters 


2 over Hf Ibs. 
Pontiac Butter a, 3 BR. O. daughters 


Kin, Segis De Kol Karndyie, 57 A. B. O. 
s ters—4 over 30 Ibs. 


Johanna Bue 3d’s Lad, “ A. B. O. daugh- 
ters—5 over 30 Ibs. 

Sir Korndyke Manor De Kol, 49 A. B. 0. 
daughters—3 over 30 Ibs. 

Admiral Walker LT - € 4 B. O. daugh- 


I 
De Kol 2d Matual. Paul. 47 A. B. O. daugh- 
t 


R. 0. 
daughters—2 over 30 


Come to BRATTLEBORO to the 8th sale of 


| The Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Company 


i In the New Sales Pavilion 


Tuesday and Wednesday, June 12 and 13 


125 Head from the following consignors: 


Consignments will consist of animals of choice individuality and breeding, with 
A. R. O. records, bred in the lines of such noted producing and transmitting sires as: 


Judge owed “De Kol, 38 A. B, O. daughters—2 over 30 Ibs, 


Health, individuality, condition and rigid veterinary examination are the require- 
ments for every animal offered. Send for catalog. 


HON. JOHN W. PRENTISS, ALSTEAD, N. H., President 
BRATTLEBORO TRUST COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO, VT., Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
A. B. Ceoe. President Brattleboro Trust Comomng, Brattleboro, Vt. 
F.L a < wy 4 Fries’ 


Somerville. N.'J. 


Geo. D. Wilson, 
Norwood, Mass. 


Ered L. Fisher, 


N. J. Donlon, Rich ford, Ve. 
E. A. Moore, New Britain, Conn. 
. B. Wild, East Barnet, Vt. 

F. P. Knowles uburn, Mass. 

- Be Leg a West Rindge, N. H. 
1G. G. White & Son, _ Brandon, Vt. 
Flagg, Littleton, Mass. 


Mooie Fayne st Kol, . # 4 8 O. daughters 

Colantha Johanna "C Champion. 35 A. B. O. 

ters—3 over 30 Ibs. 

Sir Prilly Walker, 35 A. B. O. daughters 
over 30 Ibs. 

King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby, 38 A.B.0. 


daughters—2 over 30 Ibs. 
King Hengerveld, 31 A. B. O. daughters 


over 30 Ibs. 
King Lyons, ~ A. B. O. daughters 
King Hengerveld Aaggie Fayno, 29 A. B. O. 
ters—i2 over 30 Ibs. 
King Fayne —_. . >! O. daughters 
Paul Beets Colantha,. = + & O. daughters 
over 
Prince magueia Pietje, me, 3 A. BR. O. daugh 
ters 
Sir Korndyke Cornucopia, , rS RB. O. daugh 
te 
King Pontiac i. rr YY A. B. O. 
Teddy De Kol Burke, ar ¢ 2 O. daughters 
3 over 30 Ibs. 


Netherland Prince De De Kol 2d, 9 A. BR. O. 
ters—2 over 30 Ibs. 


, Brattleboro, Vt. 





. Prentiss, id New Hi 


e Holstein-Friesian Club. 





“a F. Gregory, President Vermont Holstein- Friesian Club, Dummerston, Vt. 
‘riesian 


of America, Syracuse, N. Y. 





A.L Brockway, Director E 





BRATTLEBORO, THE HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN CAPITAL OF AMERICA 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A Holstein owner knows that he holds as an 
asset something more than size, weight, indi- 
viduality, breeding, and the highest standard of 
productiveness. He knows that he is a partner, 
directly and indirectly, in all of the progressive 
efforts of the Holstein-Friesian Association, and 
aiso in its financial soundness and mighty prestige. 
He benefits from its annual prize offerings of 
$22,500, and its yearly educational publicity 
campaign costing $25,000. The official reco of 
its Advanced Registry Office establish for his cows 
positive and relatively high market values. Since 
1908 the average auction price of Holsteins has 
increased to $255 per head. There's big money in 

big “Black and White’’ Holsteins. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. Box 115, Bratticboro, Vt. 
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East River 


Grade Holsteins . for sale 


100 cows, high grade. fresh and due to calve 
soon. Not common biack and white cows, 
but cows that are bred for milk. The kind that 
fll the pail. If you want the best, try a few 
from this herd. 


12 registered bulls, all ages. 
20 high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER. D-nt. 0. CORTLAND, N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 "Phone 43F2 McGraw 


Banwnererrvoucanerna nanan tanta nae a nennenvennean eens sunnenvenreannanend 











Holstein Bull Calf Born Mar.1, 191 


Sire. Homestead Superb Triumph; average records 


of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 tbs. milk, 29.69 Ibs. 
butter seven days: 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.3 Ibs. butter 
30 days. 

Dam, Hamilton Ruby; A. RB. O. record 64.5 Ibs 
milk one day, 441.1 Ibs. milk. 18.83 Ibs. butter seven 
days at 3 years. two months. 13° days She is a 
daughter of Admiral Gelsche Hamilton and her dam 
has an A. R. O. record 2 Ibs. milk and 20.06 
Ibs. butter in seven days Cait beautifully marked, 
well grown. Price $50 
BRADLEY FULLER - UTICA, N. ¥. 





Seve enenne nan ee amUNH Hts EPH 


$200 “ne a Pair of | 


Registered Holstein Heifers %24 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


two months old. Delivered, express prepaid. 
where. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., INC. 
Box 242, - - - Cortland, N. ¥. 
Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 


Holstein Bull Calf |: 


vidual, % white Grandson of Kins of thi 
o> $35. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville, N. ° 

















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Situated in the very [anaast of the 







Holstein country. ry mal 
in my herd for sale at all times 
at low and reasonable ogy % 
Holstein heifer calv 1 $20; 
express paid in lotsoffive. Shipped 
in light r lin tes, fully 
protect ci and 
heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane 
King. bulls of all ages 
from $25 up. 20 regi heifers, 

six weeks to one year old, priced to sell. Two % 
heifer calves and registered bull calf for $50. Write 


f ulars, ’ 
C. W. Bill “\ ir Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS §15 to $20 


% Holstein heifer calves $15 

0 each, express paid in 
lots of 5. 40 high grade Hol- 
stein heifers being bred to 31- 
Ib. bull $50 each. 1 carloadof 
registered cows due in Sept. 1 
carload of registered heifers. 
Registered bulls, and high 
grade cows. 

JOHN C. RBAGAN. 











TULLY, N.Y. 








Springdale Farms Grade Holsteins 
200 fresh cows and springers, all large, fine indi- 
viduals, young, well-bred, nicely marked and 
extra heavy milkers. 
100 large two and three-year-old heifers that are 
bred to good registered Holstein bulls. We 
have the largest herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want good cows, don’t 
forget to visit us before you purchase. 
Better wire us to meet you at the train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Avenue, Telephone 116 or 14176 M 





| 5--Registered _ | 
Holstein Bulls--5. 


Just Ready For Service 


All well bred, nicely marked and good straight : 


individuais. $100 each, all papers guarantee.d = A son of the King of fe Pontiacs, and a | : for servi Herd tuberculin 
J. A. LBACH, CORTLAND, N. ¥. || 26-Ib. dam. Also bull calves. annually. eppheunyg ‘ 
= emnneewe ‘ sraoroeraveeraannen . L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. . SOULB & SONS SYRACUBB, N. Y¥. 
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¥ een 
One of the Oldest 


For 35 years the owners of this 


fashionable lines. 


47 A. R. 


cent fat of these records is 4.03. 


the great King of the Pontiacs 
Mercedes Alban, he the best 
Canary’s Mercedes. 





9 DAUGHTERS of KING SEGIS 


3-97 per cent fat. 
of Canary Mercedes Alban. 


The three necessary qualities 
Plan now to attend. 


Sale cataloged 





: Pure-Bred 
Holstein-Friesians 


goes under the hammer absolutely without reserve. 
W. E. Lamb & Sons have decided to sell at 
their farm their entire herd of 


/0---H E A D---70 
June 14,1917, Hubbardsville, N. Y. 


and now itis made up of extra good dairy cattle, animals of ex- 
cellent individual quality, large producers and bred to the most 


their records ranging to over 28 lbs. at 4 years. 


THE LARGEST STRONG FEATURE 


of the sale is 24 DAUGHTERS of KING PONTIAC CANARY. In the 
herd 39 records have been made on his daughters, and the average per 


17.09 Ibs. butter in a week at 2 years, 4 months, 29 days. He is a son of 


son of 


ANOTHER VERY DESIRABLE FEATURE 


nine records have been made on his daughters and these records average 
He is by King Segis Pontiac from a 30.8-lb, daughter 


VIDUALITY, BREEDING, PRODUCTION, will be found in this sale. 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Inc 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 





Remaining Herds of 


MN 


WW 


herd have labored to improve it 


O. COWS 


His 35 A. R. O. daughters average 


from a 26-lb, daughter of Canary 
the great foundation cow, 


PONTIAC CANARY. In the herd 


to high class dairy cattle, /NDI- 


and managed by 








a AAA 














44 Pound Breeding 


in EVERY LINE of some splendid Holstein bulls 
carrying the blood of KING OF THE PONTI- 
ACS. CHANGELING BUTTER BOY and TIDY 
ABBEKERK PRINCE from good A. R. O. dams. 
For sale at farmer’s prices. 
FRED A. BLEWER, 
Maplevale Farm Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 














For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. RB. B. STATION MUNN 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
W. A. STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


'$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well : 








grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, = 
the highest year record son of the great ing = 
= of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs, at 3 years = 
= an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest : 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. = 
E£. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 








Grandson of 


KING SEGIS 


Bull Ne. 5. Born Nov. 27, 1916 
SIRE—Sir jue Prilly Segis 80914 is a son of 
the famous Segis, out of a 30-lb. grand- 





King 

daughter of the noted foundation cow Priliy. Dam 
Marietta Maud, record 22.85 Ibs. butter, 406.4 Iba, 
milk (7 days), is a granddaughter of King Segis, 

No. 5 is @ splendid individua), more white than 
black. He traces to King Segis on both sides of 
his pedigree. The first meek for $75 gets Lim, 
Write for pedigree and pho 
WINTERTHUR FARMS, "Whetertnes, Delaware 








Sonninn 


NOTHER ONE JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 


_ Bull calf, born January 30, 1917. A beautifel 
individual, sired by Py PBIDE JOHANNA 





. s, 36.04 in seven 
eight ow after convins (world’s record) ; 1470.69 


poun @ year. Calf from a ae pound three 
year- “old granddaughter of King 8, she from 
a 25-pound four-year-old dam. $300" takes him 
Write or iT wire AT ONCE. 

c. L. AMOS, - - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











THE 


Guernsey Bull 


makes himself known by his offspring at once. Most 
prominent of dairy breeds. Sires the most economical 
producers of cream and butter. 
Buy one and be “convinced. 
Bulls out of A. B.“stock sired by the best ills of 
New England. 
UPLAND FARMS 


Benj. F. Barnes, Mgr.. Ipswicl, Mass. 








of Vanderkamp Farms is the greatest living son 
whose sons 4 the world 


DO YOU KNOW? JUDGE SEGIS 





Write us and let ws prove this’ statement 

you and quote wr on some of his sons (2- 4 
months old), from A. B. 0. dams, that are priced 
: at this time low enough so that you can afford 





Country Life Farm 
will sell three or four pure-bred 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


born this spring, at reasonable prices. Buy one 
of these well bred youngsters and raise him to 
suit yourself. Write for prices. 

H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N. Y. 


renee 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


ay ee = Funtiee Kemtete, Kon Terndee porate mat Me 
butter, 64 Prong 


A good individual 
FRANK MURRAY, - WEST WINFISLD, N. Y. 




















715 head of high grade Holstein heifers 
2 years old. 
40 head of yearling heifers 
18 months old 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


ev vaneereanennenl 


ed 


: EB. J. BOWDISH 








Two Holstein Bulls, one from a 16-Ib. 2- -old and one 
from an 18-Ib. cow 
Sam qvepgued O% Sat Dee De veg ve nearly 29,- 


000 milk ; and 34 pe 
ideal Dalty Fare Brona Bine, GaoaNT, A 3 


Grade Holsteins For Sale 


and two year olds. Nicely marked. Price right. 








EVAN DAVIS, Jt West Winfield, N. Y 





BROOKLAWN FARMS 
Guernseys 


We have for sale s few high class yearling Le! 
sired by @ pure-bred Guernsey bull and out 

= high producing dams. Write for descriptions oa 
= prices, 

> DH. McALPIN, Owner, A. & WRIGHT, Supt. 
= Morris Plains, N. J. 











GRADE CALVES 
HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


From high producing dams, 
R. C. FANCHER, La Fayette, N. Y. 












Seattle---X XIII 








# EANTIME she had not 
been idle, neither had 
she come to Seattle on 
a blind impulse She 
knew of a singing 
teacher = there whose 
reputation was more 
than local, a vocal au- 
thority whose word 

carried weight far beyond Puget 
Sound. First she meant to see 
him, get an impartial estimate 
of the value of her voice, of 
the training she would need. Through 


him she hoped to get in touch with 
some outlet for the only talent she 
Possessed. And she had received 
more encouragement than she dared 
hope. He listened to her singing, 
then tested the range and flexibility 


of her. voice. 

“Amazing,” 
have a rare natural 
you have the determination 
sense of dramatic values that 
discipline will give you, you 


frankly. “You 
endowment. If 
and the 
musical 

should 


he said 


gxo far. You should find your place 
in opera.” 

‘That's my ambition,” Stella an- 
ewered. “But that requires time and 
fraining. And that means money. [ 
have to earn it.” 

The upshot of that conversation 


was an appointment to meet the man- 
ager of a photoplay house, who 
wanted a singer. Stella looked at 
her watch now and rose to go. Money, 


always money, if one wanted to get 
anywhere, she reflected cynically. No 
wonder men_ struggled desperately 


Yor that token of power. 
She reached the Charteris theater, 


and a doorman gave her access to 
the dim interior. There was a light 
in the operator's cage high at the 
rear, another shaded glow at the 
piano, where a young man with hair 
brushed sleekly back chewed rum 


incessantly while he practiced picture 
accompaniments. The place looked 
desolate, with its empty seats, its bald 
stage front with the empty picture 
srereen. Stella sat down to wait for 
the manager. He came in a few min- 
his manner was very curt, busi- 
ke. He wanted her to sing a 
popular song, a bit from a Verdi op- 
era, Gounod’s Ave Maria, so that he 
eould get a line on what she could 
do. He appeared to be a pessimist 
in regard to singers. 

“Take the stage right 
instructed “Just as if 
on you. Now then.” 

It wasn’t a heartening process 


tes; 


ess 


he 


was 


there,” 
the spot 


to 


stand there facing the gum-chewing 
pianist, and the manager’s cigar 
riowing redly five rows back, and the 


much like 


cilent 


emptinesses beyond 





ringing into the mouth of a gloomy 
eave. It was more or less a critical 
moment for Stella. But she was 
keenly aware that she had to make 
rood in a small way before she 
could grasp the greater opportunity, 
co she did her best, and her best was 
no mediocre performance She had 
never sung in a Place designed to 
how off—or to show up—a singer's 
She was even a bit aston- 

erself 
elected to sing the Ave Maria 
ler voice went pealing to the 
1 ceiling as sweet as a_e silver 
res¢ nt as a trumpet. When 
ast note died away there was a 
momentary silence Then the ac- 
com] looked up at her, frankly 

adr 

“You're some warbler.” he said 
emphatically, “believe me.” 

Behind him the manager's cigar 
lost its glow. He remained silent 
The pianist struck up “Let’s Murder 
Care,” a rollicking trifle from a 
Broadway hit Last of all he 
thumped, more or less successfully, 
through the accompaniment to an 


that had in 
melody. 


“Come up to the office, Mrs Fyfe.” 


it vocal gymnastics 


aria 
} 


as well as 





Howard said, with a singular change 
from his first manner. 

“IT can give you an indefinite en- 
fFagement at thirty a week,” he made 
a blunt offer “You can sing. You're 
worth more, but right now I can't 
pay more If you pull business—and 
I rather think you will—I may be 
able to raise you Thirty a week— 
and you'll have to sing twice in the 
afternoon and twice in the evening.” 

Stella considered briefly. Thirty 
dollars a week meant a great deal 
more than mere living, as she meant 
to live. And it was a start, a move 
in the right direction She accepted: 
they discussed certain details Sh 
did not care to court publicity under 
her legal name, so they agreed that 
she hould be billed as Madame 
Rentor the Madame being Howard's 
fugeestion—and she took her leave. 

Upon the Monday following Stella 
stood for the first time in a fierce 





- Big Timber 


A romance of the northwest lumbering country—By Bertrand Sinclair 


white glare that dazzled her and so 


shut off partially her vision of the 
rows and rows of faces. She went on 
with a horrible slackness in her 
knees, a dry feeling in her throat, and 
she was not sure whether she would 
sing or fly. When she had finished 
her first song and bowed herself into 
the wings, she felt hér heart leap and 
hammer at the hand-clapping that 
grew and grew till it was like the 
beat of ocean surf. 


Howard came running to meet her. 

“You've sure got ‘em going,” he 
laughed. “Fine work. Go out and 
give ‘em some more.” 

In time she grew accustomed 
these things, to the applause 
never failed to get, to the white beam 
that beat down from the picture 
cage, to the eager, upturned faces in 
the first rows. Her confidence grew; 
ambition began to glow like a flame 
within her. She had gone through 
the primary stages of voice culture, 


to 
she 

















Helping Mother 


and she was following now a method 
of practice which produced results. 
She could see and feel that herself. 
Sometimes the fear that her voice 
might go as it had once gone would 
make her tremble. But that, her 
teacher assured her, was a remote 
chance 


So she gained in those weeks some- 
thing of her old poise. Inevitably, 
she was very lonely at times. But 
she fought against that with the most 
effective weapon she knew—incessant 
activity. She was always busy. There 
was a rented piano now sitting inthe 
opposite corner from the gas stove 
on which she cooked her meals. How- 
ard kept his word. She “pulled busi- 
ness,”" and he raised her to forty a 
week and offered her a _ contract 
which she refused, because otuer ave- 
nues, bigger and better than singing 
in a motion-picture house, were ten- 
tatively opening. 

December was waning when she 
came to Seattle. In the following 
weeks her only contact with the past, 
beyond the mill of her own thoughts, 


was an item in the city paper 
touching upon certain litigation in 
which Fyfe was involved. Briefly, 


Monohan under the firm name of the 
Abbey-Monohan Timber Company, 
was suing Fyfe for heavy damages 
for the of certain booms of logs 
blown up and set adrift at the mouth 
of the Tyee river. There was ap- 
pended an account of the clash over 
the closed channel and the killing of 
Billy Dale. No one had been brought 
to book for that yet. Any one of 
sixty men might have fired the shot. 

It made Stella wince, for it took 
her back to that dreadful day. She 
ould not bear to think that Billy 
ale’s blood lay on her and Mono- 
an, neither could she stifle an un- 
apprehension that something 
grievous yet might happen on 
ge Lake. But at least she had 
what she could. If she were the 
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flame, she had removed herself from 
th powder magazine. Fyfe had pulled 
his edar crew off the Tvee before 
he left If aggression came, it must 
ome from one direction 

They were both abstractions now, 
he tried to assure herself. The 
glamour of Monohan was fading. and 
she could not say why. She did not 
know if his presence would stir 
again all that old tumult of feeling, 
but she did know that she was cleave 





ing to a measure of peace, of serenity 
of mind, and she did not want him or 
any other man to disturb it.. She told 
herself that she had never loved Jack 
Fyfe. She recognized in him a lot 
that a woman is held to admire, but 
there were also qualities in him that 
had often baffled and sometimes 
frightened her. She wondered some- 
times what he really thought of her 
and her actions; why, when she had 
been nerved to a desperate struggle 
for her freedom, if she could gain it 
no other way, he had let her go so 
easily? 

After all, she reflected~ cynically, 
love comes and goes, but one is driv- 
en to pursue material advantages 
while life lasts. And she wondered, 
even while the thought took form in 
her mind, how long she would retain 
that point of view. 


Echoes 


In the early days of February Stella 
had an unexpected visitor. The land- 
lady called her to the common tele- 
phone, and when she took up the 
receiver, Linda Abbey’s voice came 
over the wire. 

“When can I see you?” she asked. 
“I'll only be here today and tomor- 
row.” 

“Now, if you like,” Stella re- 
spcended. “I’m free until] two-thirty.” 

“Tl be right over,” Linda said. 
“I'm only about ten minutes’ drive 
from where you are.” 

Stella went back to her room both 
glad and = ~sorry; glad to hear a 
familiar, friendly voice amid _ this 
loneliness which sometimes seemed 
almost unendurable; sorry because 
her situation involved some measure 
of explanation to Linda. That hurt. 

But she was not prepared for the 
complete understanding of the matter 
Linda Abbey tacitly exhibited before 
they had exchanged a dozen sen- 
tences. 

“How did you know?” Stella asked. 
“Who told you?” 

“No one. I drew my own conclue- 
sions when I heard you had gone to 
Seattle,” Linda replied. “I saw it 
coming. My dear, I’m not blind, and 
I was with you a lot last summer. I 
knew you too well to believe you’d 
make a move while you had your 
baby to think of. When he was gone 
well, I looked for anything to hap- 





: nothing much has _ hap- 
pened,” Stella remarked with a touch 
of bitternes, “except the inevitable 
break between a man and a woman 
when there’s no longer any common 
bond between them. It’s better so. 
Jack has a multiplicity of interests. 
He can devote himself to them with- 
out the constant irritation of an un- 
responsive wife. We've each taken 
our own road. That's all that has 


happened.” 
“So far,” Linda murmured. “It’s 
a pity. I liked that big, silent man 


of yours. I like you both. It seems 
a shame things have to turn out this 
way just because—oh, well. Charlie 
and I used to plan things for the four 
of us, little family combinations when 
we settled down on the lake. Honestly, 
Stella do you think it’s worth while? 
I never could see you asa sentimental 
little chump, letting a momentary 
aberration throw your whole life out 
of gear.” 

“How do you know that I have?~ 


Stella asked gravely. 
Linda shrugged her shoulders ex- 


pressively. 


“T suppose it looks silly, if not 
worse, to you,” Stella said. “But I 
can’t help what you think. My rea- 


son has dictated every step I’ve taken 
since last fall. If I'd really given my- 
self up to sentimentalism, the Lord 
only knows what might have hap- 
pened.” 

“Exactly,” Linda responded drily. 
“Now, there’s no use beating around 
the bush. We get so in that habit 
as a matter of politeness—our sort of 
pecple—that we seldom say in plain 
English just what we really mean. 
Surely you and I know each other 
well enough to be frank, even if it’s 
painful. Very likely you'll say I’m 
a self-centered little beast, but I’m 
going to marry your brother, my 
dear, and I'm going to marry him in 
the face of considerable family op- 
pesition. I am selfish. Can you show 
me any one who isn’t largely awayed 
by motives of self-interest, if it comes 
to that, I want to be happy. I want 
to be on good terms with my own 
people, so that Charlie will have some 
of the opportunities dad can so easily 
put in his way. Charlies isn’t rich. 
He hasn't done anything, according 
to the Abbev standard, but make a 
fair start. Dad's patronizing as sin, 
and mother merely tolerates the idea 


because she kndéws that I'll marry 
Charlies in any case, opposition or 
De opposition. I came over ex- 
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pressly to warn you, Stella. Anything 
like scandal now would be—well, it 
would upset so many things.” 

“You needn’t be uneasy,” Stella 
answered coldly. “There isn’t 
foundation for scandal. There won't 


be.’ 

“I don’t know,” Linda returned, 
“Walter Monohan came to Seattle a 
boat ahead of me. In fact, that’s 


largely why I came.” 

Stella flushed angrily. 

“Well, what of that?” she de- 
manded. “His movements are noth- 
ing to me.” 

“IT don’t know,” Linda rejoined. 
She had taken off her gloves and was 
rolling them nervously in a ball. Now 
she dropped them and impulsively 
grasped Stella’s hands. 

“Stella, Stella,” she cried. “Don’t 
get that hurt, angry look. I don’t like 
to say these things to you, but I feel 
that I have to. I’m worried, and I’m 
afraid for you and your husband, for 
Charlie and myself, for all of us to- 
gether. Walter Monohan is as dan- 
geious as any man who's” unscru- 
pulous and rich and absolutely self- 
centered can possibly be. I know the 
glamour of the man. I used to feel 
it myself. It didn’t go very far with 
me, because his attention wandered 
@way from me before my feelings 
were much involved, and I had a 
chance to really fathom them and 
him. He has a queer gift of making 
women care for him, and he trades 
on it deliberately. He doesn’t play 
fair; he doesn’t mean to. Oh, I know 
so many cruel things, despicable 
things, he’s done. 

[To Be Continued.] 


Weeds or Flowers 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 

Little Clarence invariably seasoned 
his meals with tears. 

“I don’t like oatmeal,” he would 
wail at breakfast, though he ate his 
little bowl of porridge every morn- 
ing. 

“IT don’t want an egg,” he would 
declare stormily at lunch, yet he al- 
ways ate the egg and with apparent 
relish. 

“I don’t want sugar on my berries,” 
he would weep at supper, while he 
never ate berries without sugar. 

“This must be stopped,” his mother 
declared at last. “If he really dis- 
liked the food I give him it would be 
different. But he eats it all with en- 
joyment after he has had his cry.” 

“Children are often that way,” 
Grandma Green said soothingly. 
“Just do not pay any attention.” 

But Clarence’s mother thought dif- 
ferently. “He must not get a habit 
of finding fault about everything,” 
she decided. “Nothing spreads more 
discomfort than a _  fault-finder. I 
must do something to impress upon 
him the value of cheerfulness.” 

So one morning when Clarence 
came to breakfast, beside his plate 
stood a lovely little pink vase. 

“Clarence,” said his mother im- 
pressively, “when we smile and are 
pleasant it makes everything about 
us lovely. When we cry and are 
cross it makes everything unlovely. 

“Here is this beautiful tulip,” and 
she held up the gorgeous flower, “And 
here is this ugly weed,” and she held 





up a coarse, scraggly leaf. “If you 
eat your breakfast without crying, 
we will put the tulip in your vase. 


If you cry, we will have to have the 
weed.” - 

This pleased Clarence immensely, 
and he was overjoyed when, having 
finished a tearless breakfast, his 
mother let him place the lovely flower 
in the pink vase. 

But alas, by noon he had grown 
forgetful and the scraggly weed had 
to be put in beside the beautiful tulip. 

It was nearly a week before Clar- 
ence succeeded in keeping those ugly 
weeds out of his pretty vase for a 
whole day. And how his family all 
did admire his clean bouquet! 

“Suppose,” his mother suggested 
that evening, “that we carry your 
flowers over to Grandma _ Green, 
Clarence?” 

And Grandma was delighted beyond 
measure. 

“Where are you going to take your 
flowers this time?” his father  in- 
quired the following evening. Clar- 
ence dropped his head. For the pink 
vase held two ugly weeds. 


3ut the little boy did have many 
victories and by the time the last 
autumn flowers had faded he had 


ceased to cry over little annoyances. 





He Knew from Experience 
“Tommy,” said the teacher, “can 
you tell us what is meant by nutri- 
tious food?” 
“Yes’m,” said Tommy “it’s food 
what ain’t got no taste to it.” 


















The Robin’s Message 


LUCY HUGHES DOAK 
Dear Robin, Robin Redbreast, [I hear 
your cheery song ; 
The last thing in the evening, the first 


thing in the morn; 
sunshine or in shadow, 
are always heard, 
’Though others sing more sweetly, you 
are my comfort bird. 


In your notes 


You stay the last in autumn, you come 
the first in spring 

And whereso’er you journey, a 
of joy you bring. 

Oft'times when I'm sad-hearted, you say 
in carol plain, 

“Now cheer up, cheer up 
up and smile again 


Robin, Robin Redbreast, I heed 
dear sweet lay. 

you, too, are busy 
the whole long day- 
Thanksgiving in the evening and praise 

at break of dawn— 

If we'd but heed your message 
sighs would change to song. 


sense 


dearie, cheer 


©. your 


Altho’ you're glad 


our 


In vines close to my window 
buided there your nest. 

It seems you must have tried, 
builded there your nest, 

It takes unceasing effort to feed 
hungry brood— 

And yet, they’re fully cared for 
love provides the food. 


you've 
dear, to 
your 


— God's 


I think of my own babies. have doubts 
and hopes and fears— 

But, surely, I can trust Him to guard 
the future years! 

And so I'll heed your message, it shall 
not be in vain— 

“Now cheer up, cheer up, dearie, cheer 
up and smile again.” 


Church First 
MRS R. R., SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 


I? one has children there is no bet- 
ter way of spending Sunday than go- 
ing to Sunday school or church, even 
if cne lives a distance away. Es- 
pecially if there are boys, it will pay 
to make the effort. If boys do not 
get interested in Sunday school work 
while young, they are very likely to 
interest themsedves where the parents 
are not concerned, getting out among 
loafers, smoking, etc. 

Of course, there are times when we 
feel a change would be beneficial, so 
we take a camera on long walks 
through the woods and to many 
places, taking pictures. Many inter- 
esting pictures can be got in the 
country, pictures that will always be 
appreciated by the children, and how 
they will cherish the memories of 
childhood days when grown. In win- 
ter it is pleasant to visit or invite 
neighbors. Music, singing, corn pop- 
ping, etc, are pleasant in place of 
lounging around until bedtime, and 
going to bed, glad the day is over. 

It surely pays to put forth some ef- 
fort for entertainment, and how much 
better we feel if we make a habit 
of attending church and Sunday 
school. We gain so much, and unless 
the distance is too great it should 
not be neglected. 








Sunday Amusements 
MRS IDA ELLIOTT, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

We are looking for rest as well as 
amusement for the children and 
adults on Sunday, and as we all know, 
both are needed, so we must find 
something that affords both. In the 
first place, we try to have everything 
possible ready for the Sunday meals 
(prepared the day before), so do not 
have unnecessary work to do on Sun- 
day. We find a simple meal answers 
just as well as a more elaborate one, 
is just as well for the health of 
the family, and does not pull quite 
so hard on the pursestrings. We 
should all live just as economically 
as possible in these times, when all 
our foodstuffs must be made to count 
for full value. Use good, wholesome 
food instead of knickknacks. 

We do not have our breakfast quite 
so early on Sunday, then the midday 
meal is about two hours later than 
on week days, and we only get a light 
lunch at night. 3y this method 
mother-is given a little more rest, 
and it seems to be better for the en- 
tire family. 

We usually attend church at 10.30, 
Sunday school immediately after, 
Christian Endeavor at 6.30 and 
church at 7.30, but we only live a 
short distance from the church. 

In case one cannot attend church 
or Sunday school, we find a good way 
to spend the day is by reading and 
studying the Sunday school lesson 
and distussing it together. 

We sometimes try to 
memory different things 
Bible, such as the ten 
ments, names of the diseiples, 
twenty-third psalm, beatitudes, 


commit to 
from the 
command- 
the 
etc. 


The game called Bible characters is 





also good, and from the cards chil- 
dren learn many things they do not 
get from just reading the Bible. I 


walk through the woods, or if there 
are sick neighbors and friends near 
we may take a walk or drive to sit 
with them and leave a bouquet or 
some delicacy. 

We also like to listen to someone 
who will read aloud from some good 
book. We take turns at reading, if 
one don’t like to read long or tires. 
Nearly everyone will get interested in 
a good story, and what child does not 
love to hear a good story either told 
or read? 





The Glad Day 


MRS S. P. PRICE, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 
{First Prize Letter] 

We call Sunday the glad day. I 
always put something under the chil- 
dren’s pillows Saturday night, so 
something is found there Sunday 
morning. Sometimes it is an apple, 
an orange, banana, new penny, piece 
of candy, stick of gum, a few nuts, 
raisins, currants, figs or dates done 
up in a piece of oil paper, or a pic- 
ture puzzle. I save all the pretty 
pictures and magazine covers, paste 
them on cardboard and cut them up 
for this purpose. The children will 
spend hours putting the pieces to- 
gether and thoroughly enjoy it. 


We always have a better dinner on 
Sund*v and take either a 


nice walk 
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“It Has Been My Experience’ 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 


Bible verses or looking at 
religious books; in fact, that’s what 
I was taught, and as a consequence 
I hated the day. 

A 12-year-old girl was arrested; 
she had run away and stolen two dol- 
lars from a neighbor. The child was 
caught, brought before the judge, but 
told he would not imprison her, as 
it was her first offense. She began 
to cry, and said: “Please, Mr Judge, 
send me to prison or any place but 
home.” The judge investigated, and 
found her parents made her life so 
miserable on Sundays that she just 
hated her home. The importance of 
a happy home is well illustrated. 

Please do not think we never go 
to church and Sunday school, for we 
do nearly every Sunday when the 
weather permits, but we do other 
things, too. 


studying 





My Children’s Sunday 
MRS F. BR, F., RENSSELAER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


TI have a drawer in which T keep 
books or “something new” and the 
“Sunday things,” as the children call 
them. An especially nice box of water 
colors, some brushes and some nice 
books to color have been for a long 
time their favorite Sunday occupa- 
tion. It kept them quiet and inter- 
ested, as these special paints and 
books were only for Sunday. 

A box of plasticine is a favorite 
also. Plasticine is like a modeling 
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7347—Complete Set of One Piece Clothes for the New Baby 


or drive, if it is pleasant, make candy, 
pop corn, crack nuts, etc. If it 
rains we have magic tricks, games 
with planchette, checkers, chess, 


guessing contests, experiments witha 
magnet or microscope, spelling bees, 
hide the thimble, anagrams, music on 
the piano and songs or the victrola, 
and, best of all, story telling. 

Every Saturday I go to the library 
and get picture and story books for 
over Sunday. 

We cut pictures out of old maga- 
zines and make books which we call 
doll house books. A large scrapbook 
is used. The first page represents a 
garden where flowers grow and chil- 
dren play, the second a porch with 
children, all kinds of pets and flow- 
ers; the third is the reception hall, 
with stairway, fireplace, window-seat, 
etc, as the child wants it furnished, 
and so on until we have the whole 
bungalow, even to the pantry, where 
all sorts of goodies are to be seen. 

So you see Sunday is really a red 
letter day with us, and time never 
hangs heavy on our hands, and the 
children think their home “that spot 
on earth supremely blest, a -dearer, 
sweeter spot than all the rest.” 

Now I know some mothers will 
simply be shocked to read this, as 
they believe that Sunday should be 
a day of complete rest and quiet, 
when children should go to church 
and Sunday school, eat cold dinners 
and sit quiet the rest of the day 


clay, clean, and can be used over and 
over again If one can afford to 
buy a “model of the tabernacle,” the 
erecting is easy and very interesting. 
A child of eight or ten could learn to 
put it in place without help. It is a 
cardboard model, and has the taber- 
nacle and the camp of Israel. The 
price is about $1.50. 

A loose leaved book of 52 outline 
pictures to be colored is published, 
and under is a space for “what the 
Bible says” about the animal, bird, 


tree or flower. These are only 25 


cents, I believé, We have them in 
our own home, and they are very 
good. The twenty-third psalm, the 


good Samaritan and the creation all 
can be had in sets of cards to color. 
These are an ideal occupation for 
Sunday, and they cost less than 25 
cents a set. 

If my children could not attend 
Sunday school I should teach them 
their lessons and buy some hand- 
work for them to illustrate the les- 
sons, the same as if in Sunday school. 
The handwork for the graded lessons 
either comes with them or can be 


purchased elsewhere. These are 
sheets to color. 

For the uniform lessons you can 
buy sewing and color cards at 10 


cents a year from nearly any publish- 
ing house. 

Bible games also can be purchased 
that are suitable for Sunday. These 
are about 25 cents a game. All de- 





fur- 
nish handwork for the lessons to de 
at Sunday school or in the home. 
For a parent to read some inter- 
esting book aloud each Sunday is one 
of the best ways to make a pleasant 


nominational publishing houses 


Sunday. In the evening it is a pleas- 
ant custom for all to gather around 
the piano and sing the hymns every- 
one should know. It rests one won- 
derfully and«gives even the smallest 
child a fresh start for the week. 

We never read “Sunday school” 
books to our children, but some- 
thing suited to their years. So many 
books are published now that are 
delightful even for “grown-ups.” If 
there is a need for a children’s library 
in your school or church, just start 
one. W have one now, both in the 
district and church, and the children 
have enjoyed every book. “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “The Deep Woods 
and Hollow Tree” books, the “Little 
Colonel,” “Susie and Sammie Little- 
tail,” and all such books are now 
available for any child in the com- 
munity. Books are certainly the one 
reliable, never-failing source of quiet 
Sunday amusements. 





From Cow to Customer 
on ae a 

MRS M. W. N., CAMBRIA CO, PA 

Everyone has her own ideas about 
making butter as well as all other 
work, but there is only one right way 
with butter making. I have always 
had success as a butter maker and 
my butter is always in demand. First 
thing are the cows. Jerseys make the 
best butter, has been my experience. 
For flavor and color Jersey butter 
cannot be beaten. To make the best 
butter, feed your cows all the second 
crop clover they can eat as it is very 
high in protein and at milking time 
feed two quarts of one-third oil meat 
to two-thirds wheat bran. In milking 
have everything clean, clean hands, 
cow and milk pail. 

Separate your milk right after 
milking in a clean separator. A 
cream separator must be thoroughly 
cleaned every time you separate. Let 
cream run into a small crock, cool, 
pour it in with your other cream and 
stir cream every time you are near 
the cream crock. Never let a scum 


form on the top of your cream if 
you want good butter. 
Let cream ripen in a cool room. 


When it is ripe have it 60 to 62 de- 
grees for Jersey cows and 58 to 6 
for Holsteins. A thermometer is 
something you must have. If you 
have the right temperature butter 
will come in 20 to 30 minutes’ churn- 
ing. Have your churn scalded and 
cooled before placing cream in. 
When butter is churned, drain but- 
termilk and pour in water of same 
temperature, drain and pour in more 
water having all same temperature. 
Have butter worker scalded and 
cooled, place butter in worker, let 
drain, then put in one ounce of salt te 
every pound of butter and work. Let 
stand a couple of hours and work 
again to make sure you get all the 
water out. Mold and place in cool 


reom. 

This is my method of making butter 
from three to six cows the year 
around. I churn three times a week 


in summer and twice a week in win- 
ter, and as to flavor and color my 
butter cannot be beaten. 


7347-Infants’ First Clothes 


The garments in this set are all 
made in one piece. There is a dress 
or slip gathered around the neck and 
with sleeves and body in one piece; a 
petticoat each half of which is in one 
pfece, joined by a button at the 
shoulder and by the underarm seam. 
The sacque is of kimono cut and the 
coat is also, closing in front and fin- 
ished with a collar. Clothes made for 
the little new baby by the one-piece 
patterns are much more satisfactory 





as there are no seams to hurt, and 
they are all easier to make and to 
launder. 

The pattern is cut in one size. Toe 
make the garments will require: 
Dress 2 yards 36-inch material, 4% 


yards edging and 3% yards insertion; 
petticoat 2 yards 27-inch, cap % yard 
18-inch, sacque % yard 36-inch, bib 
% yard 27-inch, coat 2% yards 36- 
inch. 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order by 
number from our Pattern Depart- 
ment, care of this paper. 





Spice Cake—In making cake that 
calls for spices or ginger, put the 
spices in a teacup, pour a little hot 
water over so they will dissolve and 
then add to the cake. The flavor in 
this way is more evenly distributed.— 
{Mrs W. H. M., New York. 
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Health in the Home 
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Various Small Troubles 
r LEANOR MELLEN 


nen omy 


S a dist e lik diabetes ol 
my oO! or with ma other 


gr: ‘ < I no doubt icome 
ing pre large sometimes in the mind 
of nfortunate Victlia, borinstance, 
‘ written me about 
thei v h excessive perspiration. 
ro I | who have never been 
troubled in this regard, it may seem 
a petty thing, but those who are 
afl ed know diflerently. 
I condition is really a disease a 





has a name, hyperidrosi from °o 
Greek words, exactly describing 1 
‘too much sweat. it is a functional 
di e of the ve gland nd may 
be slit or extreme, “local, or affe ting 
the entire body herever a sweat- 
gland is found. The disease is n¢ 
uncommon, and is not in the least dis- 
gr » althe h nearly all the let- 
tor t I receive on the bie S W 
? r riter feel n on. 
here re no more re n to feel 
é 1 e you ivi O- 
< ¢ e¢ n ort ‘ e 
you ri bi < le < 

\ n e condition is k ] in 
The I €¢ Or undacr I 
Jong-continued nd per en r 
astringent lotions and d ing’ } er 
will ) nd 1 . ren 
whose ‘ he a endent t 
well g¢ re ot during warm we: er, 
and olde I ple hould wear w te 
cotton ockins changed 4d y nd 
eand , if possible If wet sweaty 
fee re inclosed in socks also wet 
and en both are covered with 
leather oes, the skin necessarily be- 
come dden and inflamed, and the 
feet smell badly from the decompos- 
ing Kin. 

When the hyperidrosis is general, it 
is a sign of a weak systemic condition 
and should be met by the use.of tonics, 
cold baths with brisk rub afterward, 
outdoor life, and exercises. When lo- 
eal, e dusting powders, made of one 
part boric acid to two parts starch, 
which you can mix yourself, or you 
can have the same proportions mixed 
by a druggist and 10 to 20 grains of 
®: ic acid added for each ounce. 


Use several times daily and bathe 
with a one-to-one -hundred solution of 


this 


formaldehyde or a 25% solution of 
aluminum chloride 

This especially good treatment for 
sweaty feet is one that I have sent to 





several people and may have printed, 
but I will give it here: Wash the feet 
thoroughly, rub dry with towels, use 
dusting powder and rub it off till dry 


Put diachylon ointment on strips of 
muslin or gause and bind on. Renew 
dressing twice daily, each time dust- 
ing and wiping dry. Continue treat- 
ment for ten days to two weeks, then 
use dusting powder alone for several 
week No water is to be used on the 
feet after the treatment begins until 
after the ointment is stopped. If one 
course does not suffice to work a com- 
plete cure, the whole course may be 
repeated. 

Another annoyance is named 
“Comedones,” but everyone knows it 


k heads a dise: 


as “‘bla ’ This also is se 
of the sweat glands, and in this case 
the ure plugged up. Often when the 
contents are pinched out, they become 
infected and a real inflammation is 
thus set up. Comedones are more apt 
to come upon the face and shoulders, 
and to afflict people between the ages 
of and 30, just when humanity is 
most sensitive as to itS appearance, 
The treatment for this disease is both 
local and systemic, used at the same 
time The first thing is to get the 
bowels open and regular, then limit 
the diet to plain, digestible foods, take 
daily baths, in sea water if cons 
veniently located, and uss cod liver oil, 
iron and quinine, nux vomica, or some 
other of the standard tanics for a few 
weeks For the kin, eam with hot 
cloths, wash with tincture of green 
soup and hot water, and when the skin 
is soft, press out the pinheads with 
the fingers, being sure that fingers and 
nulls are perfectly clean Repeat this 
process every night, and if the skin 
becomes irritated, omit for a few day 
and bathe the surface with witch hazei 


or some soothing lotion 
Ivy poisoning seems to have aroused 


a good deal of interest and arious 
remedic have been offered, some of 
which have been printed As the fol- 
lowing letter may be of help to many 
families during the coming summer, I 
have decided to devote all our letter 
space to it this week, and print it in 
full: Poison ivy cure that ‘stayed 
ired.’ Fifty-three years ago this 
June hile hunting the first wild 
trawberries, I waded bare-footed and 
bare-legged into poison ivy, which im- 
mediately began its deadly work, and 
from the tips of my toes to my knees 
was almost one unbroken, solid sore. 


They kept so until along in Decem- 


ber, and all of that time I was unable 
to wear shoes or stockings, and I suf- 
fered with the cold when winter came. 
In all tl time I much dgubt if any- 
one could have found well place on 
my limbs large enough to rest their 
nee -tips on. Finally, in Decem- 
be an aged aunt of my father’s who 
came to visit us, said to wash the 
p. ‘thoroughly and often with sugar 
oO ‘aa water,’ to ‘take a dose of 
physic before commencing the treat- 
ment, and to keep the bowels open and 
free all the time thgt one was using 

e tregtment.’ In a very short time, 
my legs were healed, and in a week or 
two I could, and did, wear stockings 
and shoes. I have never had any re- 
eurrence of the poison. I have known 
of several who were dangerously poi- 
soned with ivy who were promptly 
cured by this method One very sen- 
itive person, sensitive to all poisons, 


had both hands and feet come in con- 
1 t with the ivy, and had no marks 
on either, but was deathly nauseated, 
very white, with large hard patches 
rising all over his back. I gave a big 
dose of epsom salts, then dissolved 
ome sugar of lead in full two quarts 
< vater, shut him in his room and 
told. him to bathe in it till it was all 
u e washed for an hour as 
ste nai ly as he could, for he was very 
weak, and by that time the salts acted 
and the lumps disappeared. He was 
weak and nauseated all the rest of the 
day, but resumed work the next morn.- 
ing. That was forty-one years ago, and 
no recurrence has yet appeared. Some- 
times he has slight poisoning when he 


gets into a patch, especially when the 
at is on or in wet weather, and there 
seems to be much ivy on our farms, 
but I have never had the slightest re- 
currence, and I have never known 
anyone to use this remedy with the 
alts in this way, without a prompt 
and permanent cure.” I am sure the 
last sentence is too good to keep to 
myself. “I do not care to ‘pit’ myself 
against Dr Mellen, but I know whereof 
I write. Iam an old woman and have 
learned some things by experience!” 


Your Garden and Its Products 7 
Plant more, use more, can more j 


Fifty cents will be paid for new Z 
or especially good ideas, either on 7 
care of the garden in the summer, Z 
or recipes for use— present and 
future—of the products of the 
garden and orchard. Be sure to 
send in at least two weeks before Z 
seasonable. Household Editor, Y 
care of this paper. Y 
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Use Jars and Cans Wisely 

Don't empty preserving 
jar in your fall 

There may be some _ difficulty 
securing cans and preserving jars. 

Reserve regular tight-sealing con* 
tainers for vegetables, concentrated 
soups, meats and fish. 

Concentrate products so that each 
jar or can will hold as much food 
and as little water as possible. 

Put up jams, jellies, and preserves 
in glasses sealed with cork or paper 
nd paraffin. Pack fruit juices in 
ordinary bottles. 

Don't can anything that can be 
kept just as well dried or in other 
forms Dry navy and mature Lima 
for winter use. 

Produce in your garden lots of cab- 
bages, potatoes, and root crops that 
can be kept for the winter without 
canning.—[U. S. Department of Agri- 
cuiture. 


AY 


have an 
home next 
in 


neans 





Economizing Space 
MRS JOHN STYN, ERIE COUNTY, N ¥ 
Two years ago after my garden had 


been all planted we thought of our 
strawberries. My husband did not 
like to take a corner out of one 
of his larger fields and leave it 
for two years, so he suggested we 
would buy the berries. But I knew 
we wouldn't be able to satisfy our- 
selves that way. So I said, “Why not 


try setting them between the rows of 


smaller early-matured plants?” 

We put them in between onions, 
radishes, butter beans, and a row of 
my gladioli which bordered the 
rarden As soon as the vegetables 
were ripe they’ were picked and all 
remaining vines removed 

M strawberries began to run in 
Ju and increased rapidly until fall 
Last summer we had more berries 
than we could eat fresh besides can- 
ning 25 cans. After being raked off 
and all weeds removed this spring the 
berry plants again promise a good 
crop. 

Do not attempt setting the plants 
between any vegetables that do not 
mature before Aug 1 or that grow tall 
and shade the berries too much. If 
one does not care for berries, after 


the lettuce, spinach, and radishes are 








gone, later vegetables, such as cucum- 
bers, eggplant and peppers (started 
in greenhouse of seed bed), éould be 





set in the vacant places. 
Dandelion Greens 
M, A. SCHICK, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y 


Canning time again! At present, I 
am busy in Nature's garden gathering 
dandelions and canning them. The 
plants in this locality are in their 
prime now, the buds still being small, 
but even when in bloom they are all 
right, only the flower stems should be 
removed. 


My method is a follows: In the af- 
ternoon, gather the dandelions, using 
a large, sharp knife and cutting the 


roots, thus hav- 
together. Shake 


plants just above the 
ing all the stems hold 


each plant well to free it from dirt, 
worms, etc. Next, look the plants 
over very carefully in the house. 


Cover with cold water overnight, and 
the fcllowing morning rinse and re- 
move from water, and wash carefully 
through three warm waters. If each 
plant is washed separately, all trace 
of “grit” is now thoroughly removed. 

Wilt the plants by pouring boiling 
hot water over them and allowing 
them to remain covered over a hot 
fira for 10 minutes. Remove from 
hot water and plunge into cold water, 
from which remove and place in col- 
ander to drain. Pack glass fruit jars 
full (pints or quarts). A small wooden 
masher similar to a potato masher is 
excellent for this work. Place lid and 
a new rubber ring on each jar, partly 
seal, set in a boiler or deep kettle, on 
the bottom of which is a wooden 
rack or two thicknesses of common 
wire screening. I always use the lat- 
ter, and never yet have I broken a 
jar; place a few old cloths between 
them to keep them apart and upright, 
put in enough cold water to reach 
half-way up.the jars, cover tight, 
bring slowly to the boiling point, and 
boil steadily, or “sterilize’’ 90 minutes. 

Seal tight, lift from water, and let 
cool, then place in cellar. 

Greens, whether dandelions, cow- 
slips, beets, Swiss chard, spinach, etc, 
thus canned will keep indefinitely. 
When wanted for table, boil a few 
minutes, say 10, in soda water, using 
a half teaspoon soda and a generous 
amount of water, rinse, and finish 
cooking with salt pork or bacon, or 


if preferred, cook in clear salted wa- 
ter until tender, when drain thor- 
oughly and season with salt, pepper 


and butter. 





Rhubarb and Pineapple Marmalade 

Three pounds red rhubarb, 2 
pounds sugar, 2 lemons, grated yel- 
low rind and juice, 1 cup pineapple 
cut in strips. Mix all well and boil 
very slowly until thick and ciear.— 
[Mrs Clayton Warren, Cortland 
County, N Y. 











American Agriculturist, 


Victrola you can 





of nearest Victor deaicr. 





June 9, 1917 


Here is another 
style of the genuine 


get 


| for little money. 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, andthe name and address 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


styles 
$15 to $400 











RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY sy 


‘COFFEE 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 


$1.25 


POUNDS FOR 
Bean or Ground 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 


5 


10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 


MILES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St.,NewY 


ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 











Odorles*, Sanitary, Germ-proof. Can 
be placed anywhere in home. A guar- 
antee of @anitary conditions. 


bealthy, san. 
SWAT FLY BREEDING PRIVY 


Germ-life ki! 
Emptied oe 


ntion. 
of of Health endorse. Write for hiterature. 


city conveniences, 
Instantly by chomicnia. 


territory. 
SCOMPORT CHEMICAL CLOSET Co, 
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skin. 











To Soothe Baby’s Skin 


When you bathe the baby be sure to sprinkle 
a little 20 Mule Team Borax in the water. 
Borax softens the water, destroys perspiration 
odors and has a remarkably soothing effect on the 
You will find many uses for 


This 





























































































white and sweet smelling. 












MULE TEAM BORAX 


in the laundry and kitchen. By softening the water, this Borax 
helps the soap to do its best work, loosens and drives out the 
dirt better, lightens your work and makes the elothes snowy 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips 


Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. Blended in the right proportions, 
one part Borax to three partsof pare soap. Not a substitute for Borax but a time, 
labor and money saver that will pay you to use every wash day. See the picture 
of the famous 20 Mules on each of the above packages. Sold by al! dealers. 































HANSMONAULS Abad Hdats 


paid-up subscriber; 


2s 
COMPLAINT 





Agents for the above named St 
Louis concern are now driving about 
the country with a lot of stoves. The 
agent talks the housewife, or hus- 
band, or both, into letting him set up 
the stove in their kitchen. Agent 
makes big claims, talks all the time 


and finally gets the people to sign an 
to 
the 


promise 
Sometimes 


which includes a 


the stove 


order, 
pay 


for 


ra No. 17-W Special—25 Bks—11-16 


will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 





Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you arg a 


or, if not such, you 





A 
SATISFACTION 
PM nT eC OO 


Wrought Iron Range Co 


bulldozers, why not buy your 


of the responsible merchant in 
Then, if 


table 
stove 
your nearest town or city? 
there is anything about the transac- 
tion that is not satisfactory, you can 
go to him and usually he will make it 
right. 

If one of these 
into your yard, he 
to get into your house 
likely to leave your 
has set up one of his 


stove agents gets 
will be pretty sure 

He won't be 
house until he 
stoves therein 





FATE OF 


Ware 





day of. 





Ba oceans COUNTY. 
tween Wreught tren Range Company, of St. Louis, Mo., of the first part, and. 4 - cancion 
the second part, WITNESSETH: That the Wrought Iron Range Company has this day delivered in good order to the partj 
me Comfdért Range and Ware, same as sample ordered from, for which the parties of the second part executed their promissory note, on tl 


entered into this....... 7. ae 


tr 


he ever did or not. In the meantime, 
subscriber has waited over a year for 
his money and still is just as far as 
ever from receiving it. From our 
point ‘of view, it would seem good 
policy for the poultry company to pay 
the returns to C. E. B. and then later 
recover from whoever really did prove 
to have received the cash. We have 
suggested such an adjustment to the 
Rochester poultry company, but evi- 
dently they do not take kindly to it, 
as they have vouchsafed no reply. 





Two Protests—Safety First 


I had been shipping eggs to E. Bier- 
bower, 120 S Court Ave, Harrisburg, Pa, 
and he had paid me right along. Early 
in August, 1916, he sent me a check for 
$139.64, which was returned protested. 
He wrote me on August 12 claiming that 


owing to his absence the check was al- 
lowed to come back, and sent me an- 
other check for $142.05. This amount 


was supposed to include the cost of pro- 
test, but this check also came back pro- 
tested. The duy it was presented for 


This Plemorandum of Agreement, Made av 


A.D. 191.4. 











cought Iron Range Company and due as follows: 


$41.000n the first day ot AL) 


ae oe of 
: a 
7 





191....., for the sum of SEVENTY-NINE DOLLARS, payable to order of tf 
nanan , 191........, and $38.00 on the first day: 


a aoe , with interest at 6 per cent, from date, if not paid when due and presented. 


Now be it understood that the Wrought Iron Range Company warrant said raoge to do all kinds of cookin 
with ordinary usage, get out of repair sufficiently 

rovided that the above notes are paid when due an 
It is further agreed that the range is not transferable unt 
id notes are fully paid, and that No RECEIPTS, DISCOUNTS or OFFSETS will be accepted against the above notes. This is the only agreement or stipulatio 
sognized in the purchase and sale of said Range, and no alteration of above conditions or erasures by salesmen is authorized or will be recoguized b 


angbre 


wer, and agree to furnish free of charge an 
id ra during the period of 


* parties of the second part furnish such 


id Company. 


(Signed in Duplicate.) 


y 
Twelve Months from the date of thi 
ue and fuel as is necessary to its perfect operation 


parts that may. : 
$ writing, 


TI 





ina 
presented, and 


Not a Trial Order, But an Ironclad Contract to Pay $79 


agent shows simply a toy stove as a 
sample. 

Every year we receive complaints 
from parties who were thus induced 
to take the stove, that they are dissat. 
isfied with it. In some cases they ask 
the manufacturer to take away the 
stove and refund the money they paid 
for it or return the unpaid note. We 
have received several such complaints 
during the past few months. We re- 
ferred one of these complaints to F. 
O. Broyles, division superintendent at 
Westboro, Mass, who writes that he 
sold over 700 ranges in Massachusetts 
in the last eight months and has not 


“received complaints from 1% of 
them.” -He asked us to get the affi- 
davit from a subscriber, M. J. M., 


who claimed that he bought his range 
on a month’s trial. The general su- 
perintendent, G. W. Oiler, wrote: “If 
this is a trial sale, we will not try to 
force collection, as I consider it no 
sale when brought on trial, and our 
salesmen are instructed not to do any- 
thing of this kind."’ We obtained the 
affidavit and mailed it to Broyles Feb- 
ruary 22, wrote him again March 14, 
but have had no reply. 


If you want to buy this stove or 
any other stove that an agent brings 
around simply on his say so, that is 


If you want to pay for 
note for it, 
But if you 
of agree- 


your privilege. 
it in advance or give a 
that is also your privilege. 
sign the “memorandum 
ment” such as the one reproduced 
herewith, then you have got to meet 
that obligation when due. On the 
back of the agreement is a lot of fin 
print which specifically says: “Neither 
will we recognize any transaction out- 
side of the warrant which is signed 
with facsimile of company’s signa- 
ture.” By “warrant” meant the 
memorandum of agreement which 
you are asked to sign. The back also 
has printed in big type: “No old 
stoves taken in part payment for 
Home Comfort ranges.’’ The face of 
the agreement This is the only 
agreement or stipulation recognized.” 
In other words, if you sign an 
agreement, you thereby contract to 
pay the money, no matter what talk 
the agent gave you, unless you can 
prove downright fraud and misrepre- 
sentation. You haven't even full au- 


is 


says 


such 


thority to say whether the range will 
“do all kinds of cooking in a good 
workmanlike manner."” That is for 
the court to determine 

Instead of dealing with these itin- 
erant agents, some of whom are veri- 


and got your signature to this order. 
If you want to pay $79 for one of 
these stoves bought from a stranger, 
either in cash or by note, there is no 
law against it! 3ut if you sign such 
an agreement, you have to make good, 
no matter what song and dance the 
agent gives you verbally. The only 
exception to this latter statement is 
that if you could prove fraud and 
wrong-doing in a court of equity, your 
note might be adjudged uncollectable, 
but what show have you to enforce 
such a suit against a gang of agents 
who are on to every curve in the 
game? On the other hand, if you buy 
a stove from the responsible dealer in 
your own town or nearby city, you 
can usually get satisfaction from such 
resident merchants, if anything goes 
wrong. 





Payment Held Up 


[ am inclosing an account amounting 
to $65.64 that we have been trying to 
collect since last June from Joseph E. 
Seale, White Clover dairy, Asbury Park, 
N J. He always has a hard luck story 
and puts us off from time to time. We 
shipped milk to him March, April and 
May. 1916. His April check was pro- 
tested, but we managed to get that by 
the bank holding it five days. The first 
of May we told him to look for another 
dairy after June 1. Although we believe 
we treated him fairly by giving him a 
month's notice, he is very disagreeable 
and sarcastic and says we put him in 
a hole. I simply tell him we can’t pro- 
duce milk without pay. His last excuse, 
when I saw him in November. was ill- 
ness in the family and he promised it in 


December. If he pays me now I will 
not demand interest.—[Mrs L. M., New 
Jersey 


To date of writing this article, our 


letters to the above party have elic- 
ited no reply. If this is the way he 
does business generally, we would 


take’ good care that none of the prod- 








uct of our hard labor went his way 
except for cash in advance. 
A Long Wait 

On February 16, 1916, I shipped to 

tochester (N Y) poultry company one 

coop of poultry weighing 67 pounds 

These people were to pay the market 

price at the date of sihpment As yet [| 


have received no pay from them for the 


poultry.—[C. E. B., New York 

Orange Judd Service Bureau started | 
an investigation in this matter and 
uncovered a peculiarly mixed up situa- | 
tion. The express company claim that 
they delivered the shipment. Roches- 
ter poultry company claim they must 
have sent the returns to a certain 


it is impos- 
is whether 


other shipper, who claims 


tell from his recor 


sible to 





i 


of the second part os 


inj Boa 
Bjure Ly, & 
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payment in bMarrisburg, Bierbower elc- 
graphed me that he would send me @ 
certified check the next day. It did ne 
come and I wrote him, but have had nr, 
further word from his since. I put t} - 
claim in an attorney’s hands for colle 
tion and the lawyer wrote me that Bie: 
bower had paid $5 on the debt. I hay 
not heard from the lawyer for son 
time.—[Benjamin Hartzell, Shepherd 
town, W Va. 

Orange Judd 
tried faithfully 


Service Bureau he 
to get some promi: 
from the debtor that he would tak 
care of this claim. None of our le 
ters has been returned by the post: 
authorities, so presumably the 
reached the right party. Up to dat 
of writing this article no word ha 
been received by us from Bierbower 
In future business dealimss with thi 
party, demand cash (not checks) in 
advance. Safety first. 





Your esteemed favor received, to 
gether with check in settlement -o/ 
my claim against the machine com 
pany. Please accept my sincere thank 


for the good work of Orange Jud 
Service Bureau in this matter. It wa 
very gratifying to me to note how 


quickly you aroused them from thei: 
slumbers and caused them to answe 
letters. I have been a subscriber t: 
American Agriculturist for a number 
of years and by studying its columns 
and heeding its teachings I have be 
come a successful farmer.—[C. H 
White, Websters Crossing, N Y. 

Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon. 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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New Porfection 
Water Heater 


: | ready as early as you are, 


Keeps your kitchen clean, too. 


ALBANY 





2 NEW YORK 








7 “BREAKFAST’S READY 
in HALF the TIME” 


O getting up an hour before the men-folks when you use the 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 
building fires and the delay of waiting for them to heat up. 


combustion inside the Long Blue Chimney turns all the oil into heat. 
Cool, clean and comfortable. The New Perfection makes housework 
easy —over 2,500,000 users know why. 


Inquire about the New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 
gives you instantly available hot water, at an extremely low cost. 


For best results use SOCONY Kerosene, 


STANDARD OIL CO. of NEW YORK 


(Priacipa!l Offices) 
BUFFALO 


It saves the drudgery of 
It’s 
No ashes to sweep up. Perfect 


Ask your dealer for booklet. 
it 








BOSTON 
































FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. EB. OTIS 


farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 


A simplified system of 


and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. 
The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 


bookkeeping is not essential. 


will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 


8316 Fourth Avenue, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


A knowledge of 


10 x 13 inches. Cloth, Net $1.50. 
NEW YORE 
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Be Perce i 


Farm Engineering 
GEO. W. IVERSON, EDITOR 


Mr. Iverson will gladly answer 
= inquiries in this department, or by 
Inclose address label and 


two-cent stamp for private reply. 


setter. 





Gor. UDOALOENTRDLOUDELODE REARDON eS 


Two Engines or One, Which ? 


Would it pay me to get a small en- 
rine to pump the wa.er and a ] 4 
‘ ine to do th he er work ; 

farn Hie muecl I re fuel does 

x horse power e1 ne use than a . 
horse power for imy t vater -([C. T, 

hether t t tw er nes in 
} e of one for e work you mention 
v lid depend irgely on how you 
have your farmstead arranged. If it 
is possible to byild one power house 
and do your grinding, pumping, feed 
‘ ting, running electric lights, etc 
with one engine without making t 
nceonvenient, that would be the best 
FH ngement. Generally, however, the 
pump is located near the house and 
you will want your feed grinding and 
feed cutting done near the barn. You 
wiil also want to run your washing 
mochine, churn and separator near 
the house. With such an arrangement 
it is much better to have two engines 

1 two power house even the rh it 
dor cost a little more at the start 
The time saved will pay for the extra 
«ec in the end 

\ correct answer to your second 
question would depend on the particu- 
lar make of engine you have in mind. 
Speaking in general terms, the differ- 
ence in the fuel consumption of the 
two engines for pumping water would 
ne be great. Ll have the result of 
test on a certain make of engine 
where the six horse power engine used 
one-fifth gallon per hour delivering 
1! horse power and the 1% horsé 
power engine used one-sixth of a gal- 


jon per hour delivering the pow- 
er. This amounts to about 2% pints 
per 10-hour day in favor of the small- 
er engine. 


Same 





Resilvering Headlights 


My car was in a wreck in which both 


the lenses of my headlights were broken. 
Before I could get new lenses, the re- 
flectors became dim from the action of 
the weather. Can you tell me what to do 
to renew the finish?—[R. B. S. 

You can resilver the surface by the 
following method: Rub off all of the 


old silver with a piece of emery paper 
fastened to a block of wood cut to the 
curve of the reflector. Use a fine grade 
of emery so that it will not scratch the 
surface. Then melt together two 


ounces of lead, two ounces of tin and 





four ounces of chemically pure bis- 
muth. This should be melted in an 
iron ladle and thermometer capable of 
registering more than 200 degrees 
she d be placed in the mixture. Eight 
oun of mercury are added at 212 
degrees and mixed with the boiling 
mixture. This is then applied warm 
with a smooth brush. 
Tractor Cultivator 

I herewith send you a rough sketch 
of ower cultivator rou can prob- 
ab ret an idea from it of the kind of 
machine I prefer to Do you know if 
there is such a machine on the market? 
[D. N. Mec. 

T s is quite similar to the one 
made by the Avery company of Peoria, 
Ill, except that they have two drive 
wheels instead of one. They also use 
af cylinder engine instead of two 
and drive with two friction clutches 
and do not use a differential They 
will be glad to send you a description 
of the machine 





Repairing Crack in be soncrete 


I have a cement n} et long, 4 
feet wide and 4 feet deep. ! é inches 
thick at the base perir { ine} 
at the top. Last winter it «1 ced on 

nt of the water free ng along one 
side Would like to kn he best way 
of repairing it iJ. ke. D 

I olve caustic soda with boiling 
water and to thi olution add port 
land cement until the consistency is of 
a thick paste. Then rub this paste in 
the cks of the tank. This mixture 
sets p and hardens very rapidly and 
you ust use the mixture as soon as 
pre ed. It is also very caustic and 
the hands of the operator must be 
pro ed with rubber gloves 

In order to keep the tank from be- 
ing injured by freezing, the following 
pre ition will be found helpful: 
Place smooth, eylindrical log in the 
tank. In freezing weather this log will 
gr: ily be‘crowded upward, leaving 








a place for the ice to expand without 

exerting a pressure on the walls of the 
nk It is also necessary that this 

og be smooth so that the ice.will not 

freeze to it so solidly that it will not 

be lifted v n the surface of the tank 
freezing over 





Rounding Up the Resources 


In the food survey bill passed by 

‘ house of representatiy last 

eek nearly $15,000,000 appro- 
priated for an important investiga- 
tion of the country’s food resources 
ind for measures to stimulate produc- 
tion. The agricultural department 
hopes to present a fairly active esti- 
rate of food resources in June. This 

ll take only a minor part of the 
proposed appropriation The senate 
bill calls for only $11,000,000, 

In general the plan is to take a 
preliminary survey, using much of 
the government mac hine ry as now or- 
ganized. Provisions have been made 


for subsequent 
food supplies 
second comprehensive 
end ot four to six months 
idvisable. Representatives 
ings interests have offered their aid 
and co-operation to Herbert C. Hoover 
along the line of the food adminis- 
tration legislation; they object to the 
exemption in the Lever bill of the 
farmer from the provision of the 
hoarding clause. 


reports concerning 
and the taking of a 
survey at the 
if deemed 
of mill- 


the 





Town and Country 


Germany is having its potash 
troubl es too, but is laying for America 
the war. Lack of freight cars 
German farmers 500,000 tons 
short last fall, while the Imperial gov- 
ernment has fixed high prices on pot- 
sh until 1920 to catch American buvy- 
ers after the war. This country has 
been for many years Germany's star 
customer Stocks of potash are being 
accumulated to exchange for other 
con imodit ies when peace comes. 

the region of Lithuania, occu- 
pied by the Germans, 400,000 farms 
are reported to have been devastated 

The federal government is in the 
market for the purchase of 250.000 
horses and mules for army use. They 
will supplement the work of 40,000 
motor trucks and automobiles. agen 
an 


of accumulation for these horses 
mules are Kansas City, Mo; Ft 
Reno, Okla; Ft Keogh, Mont, and 
Front Royal, Va. 

Newspaper accounts indicate that 
rood farm hands in western Canada 


have been paid as high as $60 a 
month and board. 

Mayor Mitchell’s food supply com- 
mittee, headed by George W. Perkins, 
has contracted direct with growers 
for about 100,000 bushels of potatoes. 
He expects to sell these in New York 
city next fall, either to poor people 
or in the open market to stabilize 
prices, in case speculators are active. 
The contracts call for the delivety of 
the potatoes either after they are 
harvested or in three deliveries, in 
January, February and March; 
cents a bushel will be paid the 
grower. This is on condition that if 
the market price of potatoes at the 
time of delivery is in excess of 
cents the producer will be paid half 


the excess amount. The committee 
claims there is no intent to make 
money, but is using this method as 


one way of controlling speculators. 
Consumption taxes proposed by the 
senate committee in the war tax bill 


include % cent a pound on sugar, 2 
cents on coffee, 5 cents on tea and 
3 cents on cocoa. Tt is expected 
hese will yield 18 million dollars. 


Although some Pennsylvania farm- 
ers regard with disfavor the sending 
of high school boys to work on their 
farms this summer, arrangements 
have been made to put nearly 10,000 


boys in the field. Hundreds of others 
are awaiting the call. There are 1000 
high schools, 330 of which report 
pupils ready to do farm work of 
the rural pupils 2548 have been as- 

ned places, while farm work has 
heen found for 6676 town boys.—[C 
T. Fox. 


Tn the measure planned to prevent 





hoarding of articles of food, it is pos- 
ded that farmers may store or hold 
produce of their own farms or 
rdens, ec: not to be stored or 
oarded within the meaning of the 
proposed federal act. 

The sheep industry of New York 
will be rehabilitated if the efforts of 
the food supply committee work out 

hoped. It was announced last week 
that 6000 Oregon sheep are now en 


route to this 


to farmers at 


be disposed of 
applications to be 


state, to 
cost, 
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American Agriculturist, 





Out of 


communities. They can 
following definite lines : 


1. All main highways should be 
built of concrete to withstand motor 
car traffic. 

It is far better to lay out and 
build at once a system of concrete 
roads than to build a few scattered 
miles every year between stretches 
of mud. 

It is better to raise a lot of 
money by a good roads bond issue 
and build right, than to spend each 
year the road funds on hand in tem- 
porary construction. 

4. Concrete is as desirable for 
roads as for other important struc- 
tures; and it is the least expensive 
permanent road material. 

Some farmers may not like a 
bond issue. They do not realize 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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Stretch of Concrete on the Ohio River Road near saieaten W.Va. 
Built in 1915 under the direction of Burdett W oodyard, Engineer. 


The Farmer Can Pull Himself 


the Mud 


ARMERS know the value of permanent roads in their 


get them if they act along the 


that a very few cents a year per acre 
is enough to pay off the bonds and 
all interest. 

In Illinois it has been figured 
out by the State Highway Commis- 
sioners that a system of four thou- 
sand miles of permanent roads 
would tax farm land less than three 
cents per acre per year for twenty 
years. That’s nothing. The whole 
four thousand miles can be built 
at once and make a tremendous 
saving in annual upkeep. 

The farmer should act. He can 
spread information amonghisneigh- 
bors, he can talk to his road officials, 
influence his lawmakers to pass a 
good roads bond issue; and he can 
vote for it. 


This Association can give you reliable information about 
the cost of building concrete roads and how to go about it. 
Write for Bulletin No. 136. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
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runni 


High ant low wheele— 
wood—wid# 


or earrew tis 


war 
kinds. Wheel tele to 


ng gear. 
Catalog! hustrated in colors free 


2 Elm St., Quincy, Il, 





Works in any soil. Makes V-sha 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 


Git, Ero babeles pae 

















Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
WELL *Pavs® WELL 
PAYS 
Own a machine of your own. or easy 
terms. Mauvy styles and sizes for — purposes 
Write for Circular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 














By W. H. Brown 


capital and experience. 


to the time the produce is marketed. 


Ilustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net 75c. 





ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. 


A Living from Eset and Poultry, 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to begin- 
ners in the business who have a limited amount of 
Unusual attention is given te 
the small but important details from hatching time 


Y. 












truc etc. 


shipment. 





made to George W. Perkins, 71 Broud- 
way, New York city. The sheep are 
said to be a cross of Lincoln and Me- 
rino and well adapted to New York 
tate conditions. The committee is not 
making any money out of the trans- 
action, according to the chairman, 
who believes the time opportune as 
recent legislation at Albany should 
help to eliminate the great menace to 
sheep raising in the way of dogs run | 


ning loose. 











in thirty minutes. 


Pullford $135 avin in. 


Attached with clamps to car frame, pulls plows, harrows, 
a mowers, binders, hayloaders, road graders, wagons, 
8, 


PIOW and Pull 
e Yur FORD 


Your 


All that 4 Horses Can 


HE Pullford makes a 
practical tractor out of 
a Ford or most any other car. 
Easily attached to or removed from the car 
No holes to drill, no springs to remove. 


Steel wheels with roller bearings and tires 10 


inches wide, two pairs of hardened Vanadium steel pinions 
one for plowing and one for hauling speed. A tractor with 
the reliability and durability of the Ford car. 
Hundreds now at work. Write for catalog. 
PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 2C 
Telephone No. 84 


Prompt 


Walton Heights, QUINCY, MLINOIS 


























